1. INTRODUCTION 



1. On 5th August, 1965, the Rt. Hon. Jennie Lee, m.p., p.c., then Joint 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the Department of Education and Science 
announced that the Secretary of State had decided to appoint an independent 
committee to enquire fully into the need for a National Film School. We were 
appointed in October, 1965, with the following terms of reference: — 

“To consider the need for a National Film School and to advise, if necessary, 
on the objects and size of such a School, its possible location and form of 
organisation, and the means by which it might be financed.” 

2. Following the announcement of our appointment, we gave notification in 
the Press inviting any body or persons who desired to do so, to submit evidence 
to the Committee. We also wrote specifically to a large number of bodies which 
we thought might be interested to offer evidence to us. As a result of these 
communications a considerable number of bodies and a certain number of 
individuals responded, and a list of these will be found in the Appendix to this 
Report. 

3. It soon became apparent to us that we could not adequately investigate the 
questions referred to us without making visits to some of the leading continental 
Film Schools, as well as to a number of institutions in this country engaged in 
conducting courses in film-making. Visits were accordingly made, in the case 
of the continental Film Schools, to the Centro Sperimentale di Cinematografia, 
in Rome; the National Film School (known as I.D.H.E.C.) in Paris; the Swedish 
Film School in Stockholm; and the State Film and Theatre School, in Lodz, 
Poland. The visiting parties spent two full days at each School and not only 
saw many of the activities of the Schools in operation but held extensive dis- 
cussions with the directors and staff as well as with a number of the students. 
We should like to place on record our indebtedness to the directors and others 
concerned in running these Schools for the most helpful co-operation and kind- 
ness that they showed in affording us every possible facility and assistance in 
carrying out our investigation. We shall refer in the course of this Report to a 
number of particular matters elicited in the course of these visits which we have 
thought to be instructive and of value in assisting us to reach conclusions on 
various aspects of our enquiry. 

4. We have also received a great deal of information about many other leading 
foreign Film Schools both by way of answers to questionnaires submitted to 
them by us, and also in other documents and reports. 

5. So far as establishments in this country are concerned, we carried out visits 
to the following: the Royal College of Art; the Ravensbourne College of Art 
and Design; the Hornsey College of Art; the Department of Drama of the 
University of Bristol ; the London School of Film Technique ; and the School of 
Photography at the Regent Street Polytechnic. We would like to put on record 
our gratitude to the Principals and their staff for the very courteous and helpful 
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reception that was extended to us, and the readiness displayed by all concerned 
to acquaint us fully with the activities of their respective establishments, and to 
answer all our enquiries in the most frank and detailed manner. 

6. In addition to those institutions in Great Britain visited by the Committee, 
our enquiries have revealed that there are in this country about 25 schools or 
colleges which either provide courses covering some aspect of film-making or in 
which film-making is studied as part of a course in photography or graphic 
design. 



II. BACKGROUND OF THE PROPOSAL FOR A 
NATIONAL FILM SCHOOL 

7. We think it may be helpful as a preliminary to our Report to say a little 
about the background to this proposal. National Film Schools now exist in 
most, if not all, of the countries concerned with the production of films on any 
substantial scale. Some of these Schools have been established for a considerable 
period, while others have been introduced only recently. The oldest of these 
institutions seems to be that in Moscow, which was founded shortly after the 
First World War. Both the Rome and Lodz Schools were established shortly 
after the Second World War, and the Paris School was established not much 
later than these two. The Swedish School is a comparatively recent creation, 
having come into existence only in 1964. There are also important Film Schools 
in Prague, in Madrid, and in Munich. A Film School is also in the process of 
being established in West Berlin. In the U.S.A. there are many places where 
film-making is studied, but these, for the most part, are not independent film 
schools, but are departments of various universities. One of the best known is 
that to be found in the University of California at Los Angeles, and mention 
should also be made of the film department at Stanford University. 

8. A number of these Film Schools, and more particularly perhaps those in 
Rome, Lodz and Paris, have acquired an international reputation, and have 
been recognised as having made considerable contributions to the needs of their 
respective national film industries. In these circumstances, and for various more 
specific reasons which will be discussed later in this Report, opinion in various 
quarters, both within the British film industry, and beyond its confines, has 
advocated, or at least discussed, the introduction of such a film school in this 
country. 

9. Since the end of the War, a number of attempts have been made by various 
interested bodies or persons, to investigate this matter and put forward pro- 
posals. 

10. In 1958 an important attempt was made in this country to arouse a serious 
interest in a project of this kind. As a result of a meeting of interested parties, 
including producer organisations, assembled under the auspices of the British 
Film Institute, a committee was set up which became known as the ‘Industry 
Committee’. This Committee is one of the bodies which has offered evidence to 
us and we are grateful to them for the benefit of their advice in connection with 
our investigation. 
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III. POSSIBLE FORMS A NATIONAL FILM SCHOOL 
MIGHT TAKE 



11. Although the most fundamental question to which our Committee has had 
to address itself, is the question whether there is a need for a National Film 
School, it is obvious that this question cannot be effectively answered until some 
preliminary view has been formed as to what the nature and purpose of such a 
School should be. In examining this issue, there are a number of possibilities to 
be borne in mind. In the first place, a Film School might be regarded as primarily 
a cultural institution, perhaps constituting a department of the humanities in a 
university, where all the aspects of the film as a medium of expression could be 
explored in depth, together with its affiliations with art, literature, and other 
forms of audio-visual expression. A school or department directed to such 
purposes might well fulfil a valuable function in the context of education, but 
clearly it would have little relevance to the specific needs of the film-making 
industry as such. In the second place, a film school might be envisaged as a sort 
of technical institute, or possibly a department in a technial institute which 
would concentrate on teaching in a practical way the technical skills required 
in all the various aspects of film-making, and could provide courses of instruc- 
tion for all branches of activity involved in film-making, and at all levels of 
accomplishment. Such a school or department would be the antithesis of the 
first type of school in that it would be concentrating upon purely technical 
objectives, and would presumably be aimed very specifically at providing 
skilled technicians, as might be needed in all branches of the industry of film- 
making. 

12. There is also a third type of school which might be envisaged. Film- 
making for the cinema, it may be urged, combines two vital aspects, neither of 
which should be allowed to be totally subordinated to the other. On the one 
hand, it is a medium of communication of immense practical significance in the 
modern world, as is sufficiently evidenced by its vitkl role, as a means of edu- 
cation and imparting information on a wide scale. On the other hand, the 
cinema is also a medium of entertainment and an art form of great importance, 
possessing, as it does, powerful and unique means of artistic and creative 
expression which are not available in other media. As an artistic medium of 
expression it has close relations with other forms of expression, such as music, 
literature and painting. But despite this, it has developed, over a lengthy period 
of cinema history, its own distinctive traditions, techniques, styles, and con- 
cepts. It is this dual function then of the film as a major means of communi- 
cation and also as an art form and a means of supplying entertainment, which 
needs to be preserved and developed, if the film is to perform its proper role in 
all the aspects of our national culture. 

13. Thinking on these lines seems, therefore, to point towards atypeofNational 
Film School which should be aimed at both these vital aspects of the film. A 
School organised on such lines would aim at fostering suitable creative talent, 
and allying it with a high degree of technical and professional accomplishment. 
Such a School, therefore, could be expected to provide an effective means of 
channelling suitable young people into those spheres of film-making which call 
for abilities of a high order. 
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IV. WHICH TYPE OF SCHOOL WOULD BE MOST 
SUITABLE? 

14. Our intensive examination of this matter has led us firmly to the view that 
if a National Film School is to be established in this country, it should follow 
the pattern of the third type of School to which we have just referred. We do 
not underestimate the high value of study of the cinematograph film and its 
history, as a branch of human culture, and we favour the development of such a 
branch of study in universities and other educational institutions, where it might 
well be Unked with other branches of humane studies. It does not seem to us, 
however, that this sort of activity, important though it may be, represents the 
kind of orientation which would be either appropriate or valuable for a National 
Film School. If a National Film School means anything it must be a place where 
the function of film-making as a creative activity is taught and developed. In 
such an institution, while the theoretical background of the film and the cinema 
as art-media would not be neglected, such theory would not be regarded as a 
merely academic exploration but would be closely linked to the practical 
processes of film-making. 

15. Again, it seems to us equally clear that a National Film School, if it is to 
have an appropriately comprehensive outlook, would have to be something 
differing in character from a technical institution or a department in such an 
institution. The technical processes connected with film-making are very 
diverse, and also of great importance, but this does not mean that it would be 
appropriate to establish a National School whose aim was solely to provide 
technicians at various levels for the industry and allied spheres of activity. It 
seems to us that there are two cogent objections to setting up an institution of 
such a kind. In the first place, for some, if not all, of the technical grades em- 
ployed in the film industry, facilities already exist for training either in the 
numerous technical colleges existing all over the country, or within the industry 
itself or in allied industries. In so far as such facilities are still inadequate (e.g. 
as has been suggested to us in the case of grades associated with processing or 
make-up) we think they can be more suitably extended by developing or 
improving training in existing institutions or in industry. Even more important, 
in our view, is the second point, that a National School which was directed 
primarily or solely to technical training and accomplishment would almost 
inevitably fail to provide, and indeed, by its very nature would be virtually 
incapable of providing, a centre where creative talent of a high order could be 
fostered and developed in the way which the third type of School, to which we 
have referred, might be expected to do. 

16. We are also much fortified in the view that we have formed in the light of 
the opinions and arguments which have been submitted to us by those bodies 
and persons who have responded to our request for evidence, as well as from 
our study of the activities of the establishments visited by us both at home and 
abroad, and by the detailed discussions which we have had with the directors 
and staff of such establishments. We will be referring in some detail to certain 
of the views propounded to us from these various sources later in this Report, 
but we think it worthwhile to put on record in this place that the various bodies 
and persons we consulted were, for the most part, strongly of the opinion that if 
a School were to be established, it should concentrate on developing the creative 
rather than the technical aspects of film-making, and that it should be directed 
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towards developing a high standard of practical and professional skill, rather 
than exploring the film as a field of academic study. Moreover, it is worth 
observing that the continental Film Schools are all concerned with the process 
of developing creative talent allied to professional techniques, and therefore fall 
squarely within the third pattern of school to which we have referred above. It 
is our clear view that this is the only type of school which is deserving of serious 
consideration as providing a pattern for a possible National Film School in this 
country. 



V. THE ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST THE NEED 
FOR A NATIONAL FILM SCHOOL 

17. Having indicated the general nature and purpose of the type of School 
which deserves consideration in seeking an answer to the question whether there 
is a need for a National Film School, we turn to consider the arguments which 
may be put forward either in favour of or against establishing such a School. 
As we see it, the important arguments in favour of establishing such a School in 
this country are referable to the following main heads. 



Recruitment into the Industry 

18. One consideration which has been strongly urged upon us from all sections 
of the industry, as well as from many other knowledgeable bodies and indi- 
viduals is that there is no recognised channel for recruiting personnel for the 
industry at the present time. Our own investigations have satisfied us that this 
widespread belief is well-founded. It is clear that as conditions are at present it is 
a very haphazard matter indeed whether those who wish to make a career in film- 
making, however talented or suitable they may be, can in practice find a way 
of entry into the industry. Frequently this maydepend on whether they have access 
to some person of position who is able to facilitate their entry. Moreover, it is 
the policy of the Association of Cinematograph, Television and Allied Tech- 
nicians (commonly known as A.C.T.T.)— the union which organises many of 
the creative grades in film and television production — ^to operate a trade union 
shop through agreement with employers. However it is fair to point out that if 
no member of the union is available the union does not object to a non-member 
being employed, provided he or she applies to join the union and is employed 
under the terms of whatever is the appropriate agreement. The effect of this 
procedure is (no doubt quite justifiably from the union’s point of view) to 
protect its members against a flow of unqualified personnel into the industry 
to the detriment of the conditions of employment therein, and to protect its 
members against unemployment. At the same time one consequence of this 
arrangement is that a person who desires to enter the industry is in effect unable 
to secure a union card until he has had a definite offer of employment while, 
on the other hand, it is very unlikely that such a person will secure an offer of 
employment unless he can show that he is a card-holder. 

19. It does seem to us clear that this state of affairs, which has grown up and 
established itself over a long period, is a very unsatisfactory one, especially 
because it tends to discourage suitable people who may be strongly attracted to 
a career in the film industry. We have been told, for instance, of young people 
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who have been frustrated in all their efforts to find an appropriate point of entry, 
and, in desperation, have obtained some relatively trivial job within the industry 
in the hope that this might lead to better things, only to discover that all roads 
to possible advance seem barred to them. 

20. There is no doubt that an industry such as that of film-making calls for a 
continuous intake of creative people. It does seem unfortunate that not only does 
no recognised channel of entry exist to encourage such people, but the absence 
of any acknowledged mode of entry results, in practice, in an effective bar being 
raised to the recruitment of many persons of talent. Such persons may thus find 
themselves reluctantly diverted to other fields of activity which are more readily 
accessible. 

21. As we have already indicated, both sides of the industry have for some 
time acknowledged that this situation is one which calls for remedy and dis- 
cussions have taken place over the years as to whether some approved training 
scheme might not be set up to provide a channel for recruitment. Indeed a 
Film Industry Training and Apprenticeship Council was formed jointly with 
employers and the unions many years ago, but it has never functioned effectively. 

22. We shall discuss later in this Report what in our view are the appropriate 
grades of activity which might be covered by a National Film School. But 
whatever these may be it seems undeniable that, if a National Film School were 
established, it must provide an acknowledged and recognisable channel for 
recruitment which would attract a flow of suitably talented persons. This does 
not mean that it would be either necessary or desirable to provide students who 
have qualified at such a school with a guaranteed job, any more than that the 
school should be the sole means of entry into the industry. This is a point to 
which we will revert, but it is at least obvious that for the School to be effective 
as a means of recruitment co-operation would be called for on the part of both 
the union and the employers. So far as the A.C.T.T. is concerned, we are 
satisfied that there would be no objection whatever to granting a union card to 
any students who had qualified through a National Film School, and indeed, 
the A.C.T.T. has expressed itself firmly in favour of improving methods of 
recruitment in this way. The problem regarding employers is rather different 
because these are not organised in one particular body which can give clear 
guarantees or assurances in this way. Nevertheless, we think that this difficulty 
is not crucial because we believe that it should be possible for a voluntary 
arrangement to be worked out between the Employers’ Associations and the 
Unions concerned. We would certainly favour such an arrangement, and we 
will have more to say on this later in this Report. 



System of Training 

23. The next important argument which is widely adduced in favour of a 
National Film School is that at present no adequate system of training exists 
for, at any rate, the higher levels of activity in the film industry, and that there 
is need for a systematic and liberal course of training for people of creative 
talent who desire to work as directors, cameramen, and so forth. On this aspect 
of the matter, again, we have found very widespread agreement both within and 
outside the industry. So far as the industry itself is concerned, there is no 
organised system for such training, and, broadly speaking, reliance is placed 
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upon people working their way up and picking up knowledge and experience as 
they go along. No doubt, in this rather hit-and-miss way, many people do, by 
dint of effort and luck, find their way to the appropriate level where their 
talents may be given a suitable outlet. But such haphazard conditions for 
recognition and promotion render film-making a peculiarly difficult and un- 
certain career for would-be aspirants. Moreover, it is arguable that even highly 
gifted people require a basic and systematic form of training which will enable 
them to discipline their talents and direct them in the most beneficial way. 
Film-making is an activity which involves a very considerable amount of tech- 
nical knowledge, skill and accomplishment. It may therefore be argued that, 
just as other forms of professional activity have benefited from systematic 
vocational training rather than relying on the more old-fashioned and casual 
method of picking up the job as one goes along, so there seems no reason why 
professional film-makers should not also benefit from a comprehensive and 
well thought-out form of training. This would qualify them for embarking on a 
career at a professional level. It would enable them also, if they possessed 
suitable talent and ability, to undertake creative activities in the industry at an 
earlier age than if they had to make their way laboriously through a whole 
series of trivial occupations, as frequently occurs at the present time. 



Demands for Training 

24. It is clear from the evidence received from people with experience of 
running various courses connected with films or film-making, that there is 
undoubtedly a tremendous potential demand for the sort of training that a 
really high-grade film school could provide. There seems little doubt that insti- 
tutions in this country which provide any kind of film course tend to be showered 
with applications for admission by would-be film-makers. We do not believe 
that the bulk, or indeed the majority, of such applicants are people who could 
really make a creative contribution to the film industry. Nevertheless, we accept 
the view expressed in the Annual Report of the National Film Finance Corpor- 
ation for the year ended 31st March, 1966, which stated that “in this country 
there is creative talent in abundance” (paragraph 31), and it seems equally 
probable that a fair proportion of that talent should be capable of being effec- 
tively recruited to the making of high quality films. 

25. We shall deal later in this Report with the important question of the 
possible or potential absorptive capacity of the film industry in this country, 
and the relation of this to the desirable size of any National Film School which 
might be established. But meanwhile we would record our opinion that the 
industry does, at the present time, fully recognise the need for a steady in-flow 
of young people of creative talent not just to maintain, but also to improve the 
quality of film-making. 



Film-making as an Art 

26. It is self-evident that no school can possibly create or develop talent which 
does not exist already. Finding students with the necessary basic talent 
obviously involves problems of selection in the first instance and possible 
weeding-out in the early stages of the course of training. But subject to these 
obvious considerations, it is argued that in other fields of professional activity 
of a creative kind, such as music, painting and drama, great benefit is secured 
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34. We have naturally paid the closest attention to the role and function of 
National Film Schools in the leading film-making countries. We are quite 
satisfied that these Schools, although they may differ in quality and effectiveness, 
have made and are continuing to make a really serious and valuable contri- 
bution to the development of the film. In our view the success of these Schools 
has been very largely due to the fact that they have concerned themselves with 
encouraging and developing creative talent, while at the same time insisting on a 
highly professional form of training in the fullest sense of those words. Close 
contacts with the film industry in their respective countries have been maintained 
throughout, and the principals, and indeed, in many instances, all or most of 
the teachers, have been drawn from among the ranks of active practising 
professionals in the industry. Moreover, whilst the Schools have all insisted on 
the need for providing an adequate cultural background for their studies and 
paid close attention to theoretical training, they have nevertheless all taken the 
view that the essential and most vital part of the training must concentrate on 
the actual practical work of film-making. 

35. Thus, as Professor Toeplitz, the distinguished Director of the Polish Film 
School, put it to us, the aims of a National Film School must be to raise the 
artistic level of commercial films by giving greater opportunity to the develop- 
ment of creative talent in film-making. For instance, he pointed out that a 
cameraman is not to be regarded just as a specialist in camera- work; he must be 
recognised as an artist in the film image, with the capacity and the right to have 
a great deal to say about such matters as set-designs and so forth. 

36. We are satisfied, both as a result of the considerable amount of evidence 
and views submitted to us by well-informed bodies and individuals, as well as 
by our own investigations, that all the National Schools in Europe have made 
and are continuing to make a substantial contribution to the film industry by 
providing that steady flow of trained and talented persons such as is needed in 
any film industry worthy of the name. In this connection, the examples of Italy 
and Poland are particularly noteworthy. The extent to which the very important 
neo-realist movement in the Italian cinema was associated with former students 
of the Rome School is well known. Again, it can hardly be disputed that the 
high reputation which the Polish film enjoys today is largely due to the work of 
the Polish Film School. 

37. Indeed, it is not without significance, that, apart from this country, per- 
haps the only leading film-producing country whose film industry has not 
derived much direct benefit from its film schools, is the U.S.A. In the U.S.A. 
there is no one established National Film School, though, as we have already 
pointed out, a large number of educational institutions, in particular, universi- 
ties, have film departments of greater or less importance, of which that in the 
University of CaUfornia is perhaps the best known. However, it would seem 
that none of these schools or departments has succeeded in establishing an 
effective rapport with the film industry as such, nor can they be said to have 
made much contribution to that industry. No doubt the reasons for this situ- 
ation are complex, and we are in no position to explain or analyse these in 
detail; the fact remains that the schools for teaching the art of film in the 
U.S.A. tend to be of a rather academic character and have not developed the 
strictly professional approach which is so noteworthy a feature of the conti- 
nental Schools. 
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38. We now turn to consider some of the arguments which we have found to be 
put forward in some quarters as militating against the need for, or the desir- 
ability of, a National Film School in this country. As some of these arguments 
represent the reverse viewpoint of the arguments already discussed in favour of 
a National Film School, and as such points have already been fully ventilated 
previously in this section of our Report, it will suffice in such instances to refer 
to the relevant arguments rather more briefly than in the earlier discussion. 



Artistic creativity 

39. It is said with obvious cogency that artistic creativity is something with 
which individuals are naturally endowed and that such an endowment cannot 
be conferred upon an individual by any school or course of training, but that it 
must be inherent in the individual. We think that this sort of argument is 
misconceived, since those who favour the establishment of a film school, or 
indeed any other institution for training in an artistic activity, do not suggest 
that such a school or any conceivable course of training can in itself bestow 
genius or talent. No doubt great artists and great actors will establish them- 
selves in many instances without any recognised channel of training; the fact 
remains that if it is required to have a steady flow of people of creative talent 
directed into a particular industry there is likely to be more efficient recruitment 
and less unnecessary wastage if a means of developing potential talent is 
provided. It seems to us, also, that though rare and exceptional talents may 
benefit from a total absence of the discipline of training, in the majority of 
instances the artist will obtain considerable profit from a systematic course of 
training. Furthermore, a film school can be expected to build up a storehouse 
of theoretical and practical knowledge and technical skills and perform an 
invaluable function in passing these on to successive generations of film-makers. 



Not the best form of training 

40. It is sometimes asserted that the best form of training is not to be obtained 
in an organised school, but that, for instance, working one’s way up from the 
‘shop floor’ is the most effective way of obtaining professional training in 
film-making. It is generally accepted that some training is desirable to supple- 
ment such casual and haphazard acquisition of knowledge and experience, but 
those who approach the problem in this way would rather favour occasional 
courses, and possibly some kind of apprenticeship scheme. 

41. We have examined this question with considerable care, because we do 
feel some sympathy for the view that a great deal of knowledge and experience 
can be obtained, and possibly can only be obtained on the ‘shop floor’, while 
working in the industry itself At the same time, we feel bound to point out that 
experience has shown, in virtually every form of professional activity, that great 
advantages accrue from an extended course of systematic training in some form 
of school or institution before entering actual employment within the profes- 
sion. Such training is generally found more effective than for new recruits to be 
thrown straight away into the Job and then left to sort themselves out as best 
they can with such piecemeal and casual instruction as can be gleaned from 
superiors, or from attendance at occasional courses. We feel strongly that this 
experience is equally relevant to the art and technique of film-making as to 
other fields of professional activity. The would-be fllm-maker has one of the 
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most difficult apprenticeships to face that exists in any art, as well as a con- 
siderable variety of technical hurdles to surmount. It seems to us accordingly 
improbable that, generally speaking, a systematic course of professional training 
is not a more satisfactory and efficient way of achieving the necessary back- 
ground of knowledge to equip a young man or woman for ultimate entryinto the 
creative levels of the industry, than the haphazard approach which exists at 
present. The experience of the National Film Schools on the Continent strongly 
bears out this view, and it should also be pointed out that previous attempts to 
establish apprenticeship systems in the film industry have not proved satis- 
factory. 



A Film School would be too ‘Academic’ 

42. The argument here is that a Film School would run a considerable danger 
of becoming a rather academic or highbrow institution remote from the 
realities and needs of the film world, out of touch with the life of the cinema, 
and therefore unable to make a serious or practical contribution to its develop- 
ment. 

43. While we feel that there could be ground for this kind of criticism if a 
School were established which was orientated towards an academic rather than 
a professional and vocational approach, we feel that the answer to this argument 
is really contained in the experience of the best continental Film Schools. As we 
have already pointed out, these, while not neglecting the need for a suitable 
cultural background and liberal atmosphere in which training is conducted, 
have resolutely established themselves as professional Schools with the closest 
possible contact with their respective industries. They have, moreover, proved 
their value by providing a continuous flow of suitably talented and trained 
personnel. In our view a National Film School in this country, if organised in 
the professional manner discussed in this Report, and if it earned and obtained 
approval and support from the industry, would be in no danger of becoming a 
mere academic backwater. On the contrary, we believe it would prove to be a 
professional centre which could make a really serious and valuable contribution. 

44. A School such as we envisage would be vitally interested not only in new 
trends occurring within the film industry but also in technical and artistic 
changes taking place outside that industry. The next few years are likely to be a 
period of rapid and fundamental change through the impact of technology on the 
arts. A National Film School could be expected to serve as a principal means of 
ensuring than the art of film-making is kept in the foreground of such develop- 
ments. 



Employment in the Industry 

45. The opinion has been expressed in some quarters that one danger of 
establishing a National Film School might be that it would provide a flow of 
highly-trained personnel, many of whom might not be able to obtain suitable 
outlets in the industry. Such a result would clearly be against the interests of the 
students, and might also have a detrimental effect upon the state and conditions 
of employment within the industry. We need hardly point out that if this were 
so it would be a serious objection to establishing such a School. 
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46. It is obvious that a National Film School which is to be established to 
meet the needs of the film industry must, to a considerable extent, have its output 
of successful candidates geared to the employment requirements of that indus- 
try. One of the most important factors, therefore, which would have to he taken 
into account, in assessing the appropriate size of such a School, would be the 
gearing of the numbers entering the School to the probable requirements of the 
industry. We will discuss later in connection with the suitable size of a possible 
National Film School, what is likely to be the potential or predictable need of a 
continuing and developing film industry in this country for trained personnel 
of the kind we are now discussing. It is, however, fair to point out, in this more 
general context, that so far as the opinion of representatives of both sides of the 
industry itself is concerned, no anxiety whatever has been expressed to us that 
the establishment of a School would be detrimental to conditions of employ- 
ment. On the contrary, it has been widely recognised by all who are closely 
concerned, that there is and, so far as is humanly predictable, will continue to 
be a demand for trained personnel to a sufficient extent to justify an intake of 
students into a National Film School large enough to make such an institution 
a viable educational establishment. 

47. Moreover, as we point out later in this Report, it would not be reasonable 
to expect, even in a highly professional type of School, that every successful 
student would necessarily go into the film industry itself. There are many outlets 
for such trained personnel in other spheres of activity. So long as the majority 
of the School’s candidates were suitably absorbed into the industry, there would, 
in our view, be no basis for criticism on the ground that a certain number of 
students found themselves employed in other activities. Thus a number of 
qualified students might be expected to find their way into television, drama or 
various branches of education, as is doubtless also the case in professional 
institutions concerned in training for other branches of the arts. We therefore 
do not think that in practice there is any serious basis for rejecting the potential 
contribution of a National Film School because of any possible threat to create 
unemployment or in some other way cause harm to existing conditions of 
employment. On the contrary, we accept the view, held by both sides of the 
industry, that the flow of trained personnel through a recognised professional 
training school of this kind is likely to improve standards within the industry, 
and also to be of benefit to the conditions of employment. 

Is it better to have one National Film School or 
various institutions developing their own approach 
to the teaching of flim-making? 

48. A further argument, of a rather different character from the foregoing, is 
that, instead of having a National Film School, it would be better to develop 
various approaches to training in film-making in a number of different insti- 
tutions, scattered in different parts of the country. In this connection it is pointed 
out that film courses of many kinds are being undertaken in a variety of existing 
institutions, and it is argued that the setting up of a National Film School 
would in some way impede or go counter to such developments. 

49. We will at a later stage of this Report revert to the position of the con- 
siderable number of existing institutions which provide courses relating to the 
film in one way or another. In particular, we shall refer to these in connection 
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with the very important issue whether, if a National Film School is to be estab- 
lished, it should be an entirely new, independent enterprise, or should form part 
of some existing institution. For the present all we wish to assert is that, in our 
view, it is a considerable misconception to suppose that the setting up of a 
National Film School would in some way be inimical to the further develop- 
ment, or indeed to the very existence of film courses in existing institutions. On 
the contrary, we are firmly of opinion that the establishment of a National 
Film School would serve to focus the future development of courses at the 
institutions concerned. This is not to suggest that these institutions should 
establish or develop courses comparable to or in competition with those which 
would exist in a National Film School, but rather that they have a special part 
to play in developing film education and the study of film in particular contexts 
whether in relation to courses in art schools or to the various branches of study 
in universities, training colleges and other institutions of further education. This 
broad field of audio-visual education so covered would, it is hoped, be con- 
cerned not only with film appreciation and film as an audio-visual aid to 
education, but would in many cases be concerned with practical film-making in 
relevant contexts, though not of course at the highly professional level of a 
National Film School. The opportunity to make films dready plays a significant 
role in many kinds of educational institutions. We warmly approve develop- 
ments of this kind and believe that they would in no way encroach upon the 
function of a National Film School. In this connection we would also hope that 
particular national or regional cultural interests, such as those of Scotland or 
Wales, as well as the needs of local industry and commerce might be adequately 
served. 

50. It will be clear from the previous discussion that the sort of Film School 
which we envisage for this country would be a school which would set the 
highest possible professional standards for the training of that relatively small 
group of persons showing outstanding promise as film-makers, and who, for the 
most part, the industry would be able to absorb ultimately at a fairly high level of 
employment. In the first place, therefore, such a School could be confidently 
expected to provide standards of achievement which would be of tremendous 
value in stimulating and fertilising the efforts, in connection with the study of 
film and film-making, of all other institutions throughout the country. What we 
would anticipate is that a National Film School would become a clearing house 
for a steady stream of new ideas. Such a School could establish standards as 
well as developing the philosophy of the film in a way to give fresh impetus and 
vitality to the art of film-making. This could surely be expected to have a healthy 
effect on the study of the film in all its aspects and in all other institutions. 

51. As regards the broad field of audio-visual education to which we have 
already referred, we would point out that developments on these lines have 
already occurred in other countries such as France, where large-scale plans are, 
we understand, under consideration for the future development of this broader 
level of audio-visual education on an extensive scale. It is not, of course, within 
our terms of reference to discuss these wider implications of audio-visual edu- 
cation except in so far as they impinge upon the function, purpose and utility of 
a National Film School, and we therefore refrain from referring to this matter 
save in that narrow context. At the same time, we do think it important to 
express our clear view that there is no conflict between these two different 
functions and conceptions. 
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Why should a National Film School be needed 
for the film, as contrasted with the other arts? 

52. The point is sometimes made that in other spheres of artistic activity, such 
as painting and the drama, it has not been found desirable or appropriate to 
set up one National School, but, on the contrary, there are a number of schools 
in different places. This is of course correct, but it does not seem to us that the 
argument which is sought to be based upon this fact is a valid one. What this 
argument ignores is the very special nature of the problem regarding training 
for the creative side of film-making as against other artistic activities. Film- 
making is an extremely complicated and expensive business. A highly profes- 
sionalised National Film School will involve training a relatively small group of 
students, the majority of whom can be expected ultimately to take up positions 
within the film industry. Apart from the special question of the needs of partic- 
ular regions, to which we will refer later, it obviously would not be sensible or 
economic to require more than one school on this highly specialised level. For 
this purpose neither would the expense be justified nor would suitable places of 
employment be available for the products of a number of such institutions. 
Moreover, if a National Film School in this country is to make its full impact 
and establish for itself the prestige which it will need in order to attract the co- 
operation of outstanding film-makers to assist in the working of the School, it 
will be essential to concentrate all available resources on a single centralised 
institution. Any attempt to scatter such resources among several institutions 
would necessarily lead to an attenuation of the standing of each of them, and 
would effectively prevent any of them from performing the function of a 
National Film School. We would emphasise, however, that we are referring 
here to the distribution of resources at the highest level among more than one 
top grade film school, and are not in any way resiling from our previous argu- 
ment in favour of a variety of institutions alt over the country pursuing the 
study of the cinema and film-making as part of a broad audio-visual education. 



VI. THE NEED FOR A NATIONAL FILM SCHOOL 

53. We have most carefully weighed all the arguments and counter-arguments 
in relation to the question whether there is a need for a National Film School 
and have arrived at the clear and unanimous conclusion that there is a real need 
for such a School. In our view, our national culture, the film industry and the 
economy will be greatly benefited by its establishment at the earliest possible 
moment. We would add in this connection that though we have arrived at this 
conclusion as the result primarily of our own consideration and investigation, 
we have found ourselves greatly fortified in our view by the fact that the various 
interested bodies and individuals who offered evidence to us, representing a very 
great range of collective and individual wisdom and experience, were virtually 
unanimous in supporting the establishment of such a School. Such a degree of 
unanimity coming from such diverse quarters is clearly entitled to be given very 
considerable weight. 

54. We also think it only fair to point out that several of those bodies or 
individuals who made submissions to us in favour of the establishment of a 
National Film School nevertheless urged that such a School could not be ex- 
pected to act as a panacea for all the problems of the film industry. On the 
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contrary, they asserted that there were many other features of the present 
structure of the film industry which called for re-shaping if such a School was 
to play a really effective role. For instance, one point that we found fairly 
widely emphasised was that the more opportunities and outlets that there might 
be for the showing of short films on a commercial scale the greater scope there 
would be for the young film director to obtain early reco^ition. Similarly 
reference has been made to the question of merit awards which exist in some 
countries, for instance, Sweden, France and Italy, to encourage the making of 
high quality films. Such matters do of course lie outside our terms of reference, 
since it is no part of our task to address ourselves to the general state of the 
film industry in this country, or to make any recommendations for changes in 
that industry. We would, however, wish to place on record that, because we do 
not deal specifically with matters of this kind, this is not because we are un- 
mindful of their importance, or because we feel that they are not worthy of 
serious consideration. It must be self-evident that a National Film School is 
most likely to flourish if it enjoys the support of an enterprising and well 
organised industry which offers full opportunity to creative talent. 



55. The establishment of a National Film School can be expected to serve as a 
laboratory from which may emerge new forms of cinema art and entertainment. 
From this will flow benefits to producers, distributors and exhibitors as well as 
to the cinema-going public as a whole. Accordingly we do not think that the 
setting up of a National Film School should wait upon any changes of organis- 
ation in the film industry, on the need for which we do not express any view. 



VII. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A NATIONAL FILM 
SCHOOL 

56. In its issue of December 21, 1965, a writer in “The Guardian” wrote that 
“the truth seems to be that no one really knows what sort of National Fihn 
School we should have, although they agree about the need”. We agree, as we 
have aheady indicated, that there is a widespread consensus of informed 
opinion concerning the need for a National Film School. But we have also 
found in the course of our own investigations, that there is a considerable measure 
of agreement as to what should be the broad characteristics of such a School. 
The nature of these characteristics have already been adumbrated in the earlier 
part of this Report, when we gave our reasons for recommending that type of 
School which would aim at selecting persons of talent and training them, in a 
hberal and humane environment, for the professional role of film-making. 



57. When, however, one leaves the territory of this rather general and abstract 
conception, it must be admitted that great diversity of opinion may, and 
probably does exist, regarding what should be the detailed characteristics of 
such a School. The aim of this section of our Report will therefore be to 
endeavour to specify more particularly the features of a National Film School 
directed to the foregoing purposes. We think it best to divide this discussion 
under a number of specific headings. 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR ENTRY AND SELECTION PROCEDURE 

58. As will become apparent when we discuss in rather more detail the actual 
content of a course of training within a National Film School, a great deal, 
especially of the more practical side of the work, will need to be left to the 
initiative and inventiveness of individual students. In addition, the students will 
need to do a good deal of their practical training in co-operative teams or 
groups. It seems to us obvious, therefore, and this has been the general ex- 
perience on which we have drawn in the course of our discussions and con- 
sultations, that a certain degree of maturity is desirable for entrants to a 
National Film School. 

59. Generally speaking, we would not expect the students of the National 
Film School to enter straight from school. The National Film School would 
undoubtedly function as something in the nature of a post-graduate institution, 
and it could be expected that many of its students would come after pursuing 
some other course of study, either in a university, or elsewhere. We do not think 
that it would be right, however, to insist on some sort of previous degree or 
diploma having been obtained before a person could be regarded as a potential 
entrant to the National Film School. On the contrary, we think there should be 
considerable flexibility in deciding upon admission to the School. No doubt, in 
the ordinary way, a certain minimum standard of general education would be 
required, but the School should still be free to accept the occasional entrant 
lacking the normal academic background, if those responsible for admission 
are satisfied that he or she possesses the necessary degree of creative talent and 
maturity of outlook. Again, a candidate who had left school and then spent two 
or three years in employment, whether in the film industry or elsewhere, or in 
foreign travel or in voluntary work at home or overseas, or in a mixture of any 
such activities, might also qualify for admission even though he had not had the 
benefit of any further educational training after his school days. 

60. Another potential field of candidates which would require recognition 
would be those who had already been in the film industry for a number of years, 
and who gave evidence of considerable talent for film-making, but who lacked 
any systematic training. There seems no reason why this category of persons 
should not also be eligible for admission in suitable cases. 

61. Broadly speaking, then, our view is that, without laying down any rigid 
limits, the pattern of entry should lie between the ages of about 20 and 28, with 
occasional exceptions both below and above this range. 

62. We have also previously referred to our conception of the continuing role 
of other educational institutions, apart from the National Film School itself, in 
providing various types of training in film-making as part of a general develop- 
ment of audio-visud education. If this type of audio-visual education continues 
to develop in a variety of institutions in this country, as there is good reason to 
believe it will, it seems likely that some former students of such institutions will 
be suitable for further more specialised and professional training at the National 
Film School. However, we think it would be most undesirable if it were assumed 
that students who had taken a preliminary course in one of these other insti- 
tutions should necessarily have some kind of claim to priority of consideration 
for admission to the National Film School. We cannot emphasise sutficiently 
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that it would be a waste of the resources of the National Film School, and 
would defeat the real objectives of such a School, if that School were not 
entirely free to seek its students wherever these might be found. It is indeed this 
feature of the National Film School which renders so important the process of 
selection of suitable students. In our view considerable flexibility should be 
exerted in the choice of students. Thus the standards applied to academic 
attainments, or the precise age level at which entrants will be considered, 
should not be too rigidly maintained. We do not think that students for a 
National Film School can be chosen merely on the basis of their prior edu- 
cational record, allied with some kind of written entrance examination or test, 
together with an interview. Moreover, to anticipate for a moment our coii- 
clusions as to the potential size of a National Film School, the annual intake is 
likely to be fairly small. We have no doubt whatsoever that there will be very 
great competition for places and accordingly it will be essential to bestow the 
greatest possible care on the initial choice of suitable students, so that the high 
quality of the student body may manifest itself from the start. Moreover, 
running a Film School is an expensive business and it would be particularly 
wasteful if unsuitable students were admitted. 

63. We were impressed, in visiting some of the Continental Film Schools, by 
the elaborate and careful methods employed for the selection of suitable 
candidates. In particular we had the advantage, when visiting the Polish Film 
School at Lodz, of being present during two days when the tests of candidates 
for admission were actually being carried out. A period of 5 days is devoted to 
such tests which are conducted by the Director himself and a number of other 
very experienced colleagues. The object of all these tests is to select suitably 
gifted people likely to possess the necessary degree of imagination and skill to 
carry out creative work in the film industry. Thus, for instance, we witnessed 
tests wherein candidates were required to arrange a short scene on the stage, 
with the help of students drawn from the drama department, in order to illus- 
trate a briefly-outlined theme which had been given to them only some ten 
minutes previously. The candidates could then instruct the actors, either in the 
hearing of the examining panel or not, as they wished; and after presentation of 
the theme the candidate was required to criticise his own efforts. There then 
ensued criticisms and discussion between the examining panel and the candidate. 

64. We do not think that these or any other specific types of test should 
necessarily be adopted in a National Film School in this country. What we do, 
however, feel is that if the right type of student is to be picked from among 
a considerable number of apparently qualified applicants very great care will 
have to be taken and much time and thought spent on the selection of individual 
candidates. It is probable that those responsible for running such a School will 
wish to study the methods employed by various established Schools in other 
countries before deciding on their own procedures. 

CATEGORIES OF STUDENT FOR WHICH THE NATIONAL FILM SCHOOL SHOULD PROVIDE 

65. A National Film School which caters for the more creative aspects of 
film-making, will obviously have as its aim the provision of training for future 
producers, directors, editors and cameramen. Those who are being trained for 
such tasks will naturally have to be trained in all the technical aspects of film- 
making which they need to understand or apply in connection with their 
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particular functions. But, for the reasons we have already given, we do not 
envisage a National Film School attempting to train all the various levels of 
technicians or craftsmen needed in the industry. Training for the more tech- 
nically specialised grades of the industry could, in our view, be more suitably 
and less expensively provided by courses in technical institutions or by training 
on the job‘, and we do not think that a National Film School of the type 
envisaged by us would be suitable for providing specific training for every 
technical branch of the industry. Not only would this be unduly wasteful but it 
would be likely seriously to deflect the School from its main objectives. 

66. We cannot, however, emphasise too strongly that because we are suggesting 
that all technicians as such are not to be trained in the National Film School, 
this is to imply that we are in some way encouraging the notion of a School 
which would concentrate on intellectual and creative tasks to the exclusion of 
the practical techniques of film-making. On the contrary, as we have already 
repeatedly emphasised in this Report, what, in our view, is needed is a School, 
not theoretical in character, but highly professional in its approach to film- 
making. It follows, therefore, that in our view great emphasis will have to be 
placed on practical training and acquiring a high level of knowledge of all the 
numerous technical aspects of film-making so as to equip the successful candi- 
dates ultimately to take their place as practical film-makers within the industry. 
We would envisage, therefore, as in the best of the Continental Film Schools, 
that the main emphasis in the course would be on actual practical film-making, 
and that the theoretical instruction imparted in the School should complement 
the practice and technique of the film-maker. We say more about this later, but 
we have taken this opportunity of again emphasising the point so that our view 
on this very important matter should not be misunderstood, 

67. There are a number of categories of creative workers in the film industry 
to whom we have not so far referred. There are, for instance, actors, designers, 
screen-writers, and sound technicians. How far should a School cater specifi- 
cally for training these categories of persons? 

68. To deal first with the question of designers. Designing for the film is 
obviously broadly related to other aspects of the fine arts in general, and 
stage-designing in particular. Yet the art of designing for the film is in itself a 
specialised activity for which training is desirable for the creative worker in the 
film industry who needs to have an overall understanding of all its various 
processes and techniques. The question here, however, is a rather more res- 
tricted one, namely, whether a National Film School ought to have a specific 
branch in which it not merely teaches aspects of film-designing, but also aims 
to train designers for the film as such. We discuss later, when we come to con- 
sider how specialised the actual course or courses within the School should be, 
the extent, if at all, to which the School should channel off students at any 
stage into specialised categories of trainees, and distinguish, for instance, 
between courses for directors, as opposed to courses for cameramen, and so 
forth. Insofar as such specialisation might take place at some stage of the 
course there is a theoretical case, at least, for having a branch of the School 
devoted specifically to training film designers. There are certainly advantages 



^If a scheme is set up for the film industry under the Industrial Training Act, 
1964, training of this character could be fostered under that Scheme. 
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that it would be a waste of the resources of the National Film School, and 
would defeat the real objectives of such a School, if that School were not 
entirely free to seek its students wherever these might be found. It is indeed this 
feature of the National Film School which renders so important the process of 
selection of suitable students. In our view considerable flexibility should be 
exerted in the choice of students. Thus the standards applied to academic 
attainments, or the precise age level at which entrants will be considered, 
should not be too rigidly maintained. We do not think that students for a 
National F ilm School can be chosen merely on the basis of their prior edu- 
cational record, allied with some kind of written entrance examination or test, 
together with an interview. Moreover, to anticipate for a moment our con- 
clusions as to the potential size of a National Film School, the annual intake is 
likely to be fairly small. We have no doubt whatsoever that there will be very 
great competition for places and accordingly it will be essential to bestow the 
greatest possible care on the initial choice of suitable students, so that the high 
quality of the student body may manifest itself from the start. Moreover, 
running a Film School is an expensive business and it would be particularly 
wasteful if unsuitable students were admitted. 

63. We were impressed, in visiting some of the Continental Film Schools, by 
the elaborate and careful methods employed for the selection of suitable 
candidates. In particular we had the advantage, when visiting the Polish Film 
School at Lodz, of being present during two days when the tests of candidates 
for admission were actually being carried out. A period of 5 days is devoted to 
such tests which are conducted by the Director himself and a number of other 
very experienced colleagues. The object of aU these tests is to select suitably 
gifted people likely to possess the necessary degree of imagination and skill to 
carry out creative work in the film industry. Thus, for instance, we witnessed 
tests wherein candidates were required to arrange a short scene on the stage, 
with the help of students drawn from the drama department, in order to illus- 
trate a briefly-outlined theme which had been given to them only some ten 
minutes previously. The candidates could then instruct the actors, either in the 
hearing of the examining panel or not, as they wished ; and after presentation of 
the theme the candidate was required to criticise his own efforts. There then 
ensued criticisms and discussion between the examining panel and the candidate. 

64. We do not think that these or any other specific types of test should 
necessarily be adopted in a National Film School in this country. What we do, 
however, feel is that if the right type of student is to be picked from among 
a considerable number of apparently qualified applicants very great care will 
have to be taken and much time and thought spent on the selection of individual 
candidates. It is probable that those responsible for running such a School will 
wish to study the methods employed by various established Schools in other 
countries before deciding on their own procedures. 

CATEGORIES OF STUDENT FOR WHICH THE NATIONAL FILM SCHOOL SHOULD PROVIDE 

65. A National Film School which caters for the more creative aspects of 
film-making, will obviously have as its aim the provision of training for future 
producers, directors, editors and cameramen. Those who are being trained for 
such tasks will naturally have to be trained in all the technical aspects of film- 
making which they need to understand or apply in connection with their 
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particular functions. But, for the reasons we have already given, we do not 
envisage a National Film School attempting to train all the various levels of 
technicians or craftsmen needed in the industry. Training for the more tech- 
nically specialised grades of the industry could, in our view, be more suitably 
and less expensively provided by courses in technical institutions or by training 
on the job^, and we do not think that a National Film School of the type 
envisaged by us would be suitable for providing specific training for every 
technical branch of the industry. Not only would this be unduly wasteful but it 
would be likely seriously to deflect the School from its main objectives. 

66. We cannot, however, emphasise too strongly that because we ate suggesting 
that all technicians as such are not to be trained in the National Film School, 
this is to imply that we are in some way encouraging the notion of a School 
which would concentrate on intellectual and creative tasks to the exclusion of 
the practical techniques of film-making. On the contrary, as we have already 
repeatedly emphasised in this Report, what, in our view, is needed is a School, 
not theoretical in character, hut highly professional in its approach to film- 
making. It follows, therefore, that in our view great emphasis will have to be 
placed on practical training and acquiring a high level of knowledge of all the 
numerous technical aspects of film-making so as to equip the successful candi- 
dates ultimately to take their place as practical film-makers within the industry. 
We would envisage, therefore, as in the best of the Continental Film Schools, 
that the main emphasis in the course would be on actual practical film-making, 
and that the theoretical instruction imparted in the School should complement 
the practice and technique of the film-maker. We say more about this later, but 
we have taken this opportunity of again emphasising the point so that our view 
on this very important matter should not he misunderstood. 

67. There are a number of categories of creative workers in the film industry 
to whom we have not so far referred. There are, for instance, actors, designers, 
screen-writers, and sound technicians. How far should a School cater specifi- 
cally for training these categories of persons? 

68. To deal first with the question of designers. Designing for the film is 
obviously broadly related to other aspects of the fine arts in general, and 
stage-designing in particular. Yet the art of designing for the film is in itself a 
specialised activity for which training is desirable for the creative worker in the 
film industry who needs to have an overall understanding of all its various 
processes and techniques. The question here, however, is a rather more res- 
tricted one, namely, whether a National Film School ought to have a specific 
branch in which it not merely teaches aspects of film-designing, but also aims 
to train designers for the film as such. We discuss later, when we come to con- 
sider how specialised the actual course or courses within the School should be, 
the extent, if at all, to which the School should channel off students at any 
stage into specialised categories of trainees, and distinguish, for instance, 
between courses for directors, as opposed to courses for cameramen, and so 
forth. Insofar as such specialisation might take place at some stage of the 
course there is a theoretical case, at least, for having a branch of the School 
devoted specifically to training film designers. There are certainly advantages 



^If a scheme Is set up for the film industry under the Industrial Training Act, 
1964, training of this character could be fostered under that Scheme. 
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to be gained by those who are going to become designers for the film in being 
educated in an atmosphere where the whole training is concentrated on film- 
making and where future designers can be taught to appreciate its very special 
problems. We would, therefore, favour having a specialised branch for designing 
within the Film School, though it may be that, at least in the initial stages, this 
aspect of the School could develop on a comparatively modest scale. 

69. So far as screen-writers are concerned, the art of writing for the screen is 
clearly a very important aspect of film-making. We would accordingly antici- 
pate that all students going through the School would be given some basic 
training in this art, and would have opportunities for exercising their own 
talent in this field. Apart from this we are convinced that those with aspirations 
towards writing for the screen would greatly benefit, if otherwise suitably 
qualified, by taking the general course of training at the School. In this way 
they would be given an understanding of the whole art of film-making and would 
be better able to ensure that their work is appropriately translated on to the 
screen. Also, many screenwriters have a desire to become producers and 
directors, and a general training of this sort would help them, in suitable cases, 
to attain this objective. 

70. Sound technicians pose a rather more difficult question. We are persuaded 
that there are aspects of sound technique in film-making which make this an art 
which is proper to be taught in a National Film School. It is a little more open 
to debate whether a Film School should be prepared to train sound technicians 
as such. A number, though not all, continental Film Schools do train sound 
technicians and we think, on balance, that there is a good case for doing this. 
We do not think, however, it is necessary to be dogmatic about this particular 
issue at this stage. 

71. The question of training actors is a difficult and controversial one. Many 
of the continental Film Schools have a stream of actors being trained in the 
School itself, who participate in acting roles when students are engaged, as part 
of their training, in the actual making of films. 

72. There are undoubtedly advantages in such an arrangement. For one thing, 
these students training to be actors grow up in an atmosphere where they learn 
to understand the particular problems of acting for films as contrasted with the 
stage, and this no doubt in some respects qualifies them better for film-acting 
in their future careers. However, this is perhaps a point of no great force, for, 
after all, an actor is an actor in any medium. Another more obvious advantage 
of such an arrangement is that the students have actors available for the work 
when required, without having to rely upon the casual and rather uncertain 
assistance of outside actors either hired or obtained from nearby drama schools. 

73. On the other hand there are a number of possible objections to trying to 
build into the National Film School a specific acting group. In the first place it 
must be recognised that the real cultural tradition of acting stems from the 
theatre. It is perhaps open to question whether actors trained entirely within 
the environment of a Film School would receive a training which would make 
them equally suited to the theatre. Secondly, it may be said with considerable 
force that in this country there are already a number of very well-established 
drama schools of high reputation, and there is really no need to create a further 
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specialised drama school within the ambience of a Film School. Also, it can be 
argued that the actors needed by the Film School can be obtained by arrange- 
ment with an existing drama school. This final point is rather less cogent than 
might seem at first sight since in practice considerable difficulty in time-tabling 
may be experienced. Students of a drama school will all have commitments in 
relation to their own activities and may not be available to satisfy the needs, at 
particular days and times, of a Film School. 

74. Weighing these various considerations as well as we can, and taking into 
account the full discussions we have had in foreign Schools and elsewhere, our 
view is that, at any rate in the initial stages, the National Film School should not 
contemplate establishing a special actors’ branch. Quite apart from anything 
else we think that those who would be responsible for establishing a School in 
its early stages, would have problems enough without taking on the additional 
burden of a drama school. We therefore think that the National Film School 
should in its early days endeavour to satisfy its needs for young actors by 
establishing close links with drama schools. 

BRANCHIiS OF FILM-MAKINO TO BE TAUGHT 

75. As we have previously stressed, although the cinema from its earliest years 
has played a great role in the realm of entertainment it also has a vital and 
increasing function in many other spheres of activity. Ever-widening uses are 
being found for the moving film at the present day for industrial, commercial, 
scientific, educational and other purposes. The question here, therefore, is 
whether a National Film School should aim at training for film-making of all 
types and for all purposes, or should concentrate on any one particular type, 
either to the exclusion of the others, or at any rate by giving one type of film- 
making very considerable priority over all others. 

76. We found, in the course of our investigations of continental Film Schools, 
that in some of these there was a very strong emphasis on training for the 
feature-film type of production, as against documentary, instructional, or other 
types. The theory behind this seems to be that it is in the story-oriented type of 
film that the student has most opportunity to exert his creative powers, 
and that if trained adequately in this sphere he will speedily be able to adapt 
himself to any other kind of film-making. This approach we found particularly 
dominant in the Rome Film School. On the other hand, other Film Schools 
have allowed the student a much freer scope in his choice of subject for film- 
making, though even in this instance they do rather tend, as at Lodz, to require 
each student to make at least one documentary and one feature film during his 
course. 

77. It may be said that in this country the original and creative contribution 
to the cinema has until fairly recently been in the sphere of documentary rather 
than of feature films. (For example, the great contribution which was made 
by Dr. John Grierson, through the G.P.O. Film Unit, is internationally recog- 
nised). On this view there is perhaps a case for saying that the training of the 
School should give special weight to the making of the feature type of film. We 
certainly would not, however, support the view that the training in the School 
should concentrate on this type of production to the exclusion of all else, or 
give it a preponderance such as would diminish the degree of interest taken in 
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other types of film-making. While we think that no National Film School would 
adequately perform its function if it did not lay very great stress on the making 
by students in the course of their training of feature-type films, we are equally of 
opinion that students should also be trained in the particular problems and 
techniques of other important types of film-making, such as instructional, 
documentary and scientific films. When we discuss later in this Report the 
possible content of a training course in the School, we will deal more specifically 
with the need for the student actually to make a certain number of films during 
his training course. We would certainly think that there is much to be said for 
requiring each student to make at least one documentary and one feature-type 
film as part of his training. 

78. We would like to make it clear also that when we speak of a feature-type 
film, we do not have in mind a film of the length of a feature film such as normally 
occurs in the commercial cinema. A student-made film might vary in length 
from about 10 to 30 minutes’ showing-time. When therefore we refer to a 
feature film in this connection we have in mind a film of the story-telling kind. 

79. It is our view that the proper way to approach the whole question of film 
training is to recognise that there are certain unifying principles and techniques 
in coimection with all film-making, whether as an art and a means of entertain- 
ment, or as a medium of imparting instruction or information. The training in 
the School should concentrate on imparting knowledge of these overriding 
general principles but at the same time should go on to instruct students in the 
more specialised aspects of particular types of film-making. In this way the 
student will be given the basic training which will enable him to tackle with 
confidence any branch of film-making which he may ultimately become engaged 
in, though inevitably, in this profession as in others, he will find that after 
leaving the School he will still have much to learn in the specialised arts and 
techniques of particular branches of his craft. 

SHOULD THE SCHOOL TEACH FILM-MAKING FOR TELEVISION ? 

80. This is an important question to which we have given most careful con- 
sideration. The main argument adduced in favour of providing the student with 
training for television as well as the cinema is that film-making is in essence a 
single sphere of activity, though in its application it can be divided into many 
different branches. It is accordingly argued that a student, on the level of a 
National Film School, should receive a basic training which would equip him 
for all important types of film-making including that deployed in the sphere of 
television. 

81. Then again, it is emphasised that at the present day a tremendous and 
increasing proportion of television programmes are pre-recorded rather than 
broadcast ‘live’. Furthermore, while much of this pre-recording is at present 
done on magnetic tape, which involves a technique of production, direction 
and camera-work very different from that of film-making, there is good reason 
to believe that, to quote an editorial in a recent number of the Journal of the 
Society of Film and Television Arts, “tape is on the way out and film on the 
way in, as a means of recording television programmes”. (No. 23, Spring, 
1966, p. 1). Difficult though it may be to predict the exact future role of the 
film in television, and in relation to the use of magnetic tape, there seems little 
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doubt that film-making is likely to remain and develop increasingly as an 
important factor in the production of television programmes, both for use in 
this country, and as a valuable item of export abroad. 

82. On the other hand, arguments are sometimes heard to the effect that a 
National Film School should not concern itself specifically with the problem of 
television, but should concentrate on those of the film industry. Thus, it is 
pointed out, for instance, that the problem of recruitment is very different and 
much less acute in the television industry than in film-making for the cinema. 
Also, it is pointed out that the B.B.C. has a training scheme of its own, which 
might not altogether tie in with the character and activities of a National Film 
School. Despite this, the B.B.C., in its evidence to us, has indicated that in its 
view the Corporation would benefit if there were in existence a National Film 
School which would provide training of the kind suitable for its television 
programme needs. Moreover the B.B.C. courses are of comparatively short 
duration. 

83. In our view the arguments in favour of teaching film for television in a 
film school ought to prevail. We agree that all film-making possesses a basic 
unity, and its fundamental techniques are really indivisible. Insofar therefore 
as the School concerns itself with other types of specialised film-making, which 
we have already said we think it should in fact do, we see no reason at all for 
excluding film-making for television, which represents such an important 
sphere of film-making at the present day, and one which is likely to become of 
increasing significance. Moreover, as has been pointed out to us, the cinema and 
television are very closely connected, and people are often found to work in 
both. A National Film School, therefore, should not be too narrowly specialised. 
We concur in this view, and we see no reason why a National Film School 
should not in time make a substantial contribution to film-making in television, 
and do much for improving standards and injecting new and creative ideas in 
the realm of television. 

84. We do not think that the question of training for television is likely to 
create problems of clashes between rival training schemes to an extent which is 
incapable of solution by reasonable and mutually advantageous negotiation. 
We would not, however, wish to lay down rigidly that, in its initial phase, the 
School, which will already be faced with problems enough in establishing its 
training courses for the cinema, should necessarily embark immediately on 
specialised television courses as well, though if this is found practicable we are in 
favour of an immediate start. What we feel is that, as the School develops, it 
will become recognised as the top level centre for training in film-making of 
every possible kind, and that work for television will be found to fit quite 
naturally within this framework. It will also be apparent that if instruction in 
film-making for television is once embarked upon, the door will be then ajar for 
general instruction in all television techniques. Further consideration of this 
topic is outside our terms of reference but it would obviously be unrealistic not 
to be alive to this potential development. 

85. Quite distinct from the foregoing is the question, how far a Film School, 
whatever the orientation of its particular courses, and the type of film-making 
to which it is directed, should have at its disposal closed-circuit television 
equipment to enable it to use this for the purposes of instruction in film-making. 
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On this we found almost universal agreement among those experienced and 
•competent to judge, that the possession and use of such equipment was really an 
essential tool of a Film School in whatever branch of filming it was concerning 
itself. A number of existing film schools already possess adequate television 
equipment of this kind and are firmly persuaded of its value, and other schools 
which lack this equipment are equally persuaded that they should be provided 
with it as soon as resources become available to enable them to acquire it. The 
great advantage of television equipment as a means of teaching cinema tech- 
niques is that it provides immediate evidence of work which has been done in 
front of the camera, without having to wait for the production of processed 
negatives. It is accordingly universally recognised as a most valuable aid to 
training in film-making, where its importance greatly exceeds that of the more 
usual concept of a visual aid to teaching, for which it is becoming increasingly 
used in a variety of educational establishments. On this question, therefore, we 
would have no hesitation in recommending that, if a National Film School is 
■established, it should be adequately provided with a closed-circuit television 
studio and equipment for the instructional needs of the School. 

THE CONTENT OF THE COURSE OF TRAINING AT THE NATIONAL FILM SCHOOL 

86. We do not think it would be either desirable or useful for us to attempt to 
formulate in any detail what should be the appropriate curriculum in a National 
Film School. The details of the curriculum will obviously have to be determined 
by those responsible for running the School when it has been established, and 
in the early stages at any rate much will doubtless depend upon the resources 
available and the particular conditions prevailing. 

87. We propose, therefore, to confine ourselves to dealing with certain basic 
questions of principle in relation to a potential curriculum for such a School. 

88. In the first instance the question arises whether it is desirable to run 
■specialised courses for each particular category of student, according to whether 
he aims to become a director, a cameraman, or whatever it may be. Alter- 
natively, should the course of instruction be completely common to all types of 
•candidate and aim at an overall product capable of turning his hand to any 
branch of fihn-making activity? 

■89. Practice differs a good deal on this issue in existing Schools. Some of these 
.adopt a rigid classification from the moment of admission. In Rome, a student 
who is taken on for a director’s course remains in that stream throughout the 
whole of his training, and all his course is concerned with his training as a 
potential director, though he may, in the earlier stages, have a certain number of 
lectures and periods in common with some of the other groups. Other Schools, 
•such as that in Poland, provide a broadly-based course, not aimed at producing 
specialists as such, but giving an overall basic training. 

90. After consideration of this matter we are strongly in favour of the latter 
approach. We do not think it advisable to attempt to channel off students, 
especially in the early stage of their training, into selected specialisation. On the 
■contrary, we favour a broadly-based course which will afford a ground work for 
all candidates in all the basic arts, processes and techniques associated with 
film-making. Many students will obviously want to specialise after the initial 
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part of the course, and the degree of specialisation possible will depend on the 
overall length of the course, a matter to which we will refer subsequently. Our 
general view is that if the course is to last for three years it might well be possible 
to introduce a certain measure of specialisation in the last year, having regard 
to the specific talents which the candidate may have revealed in the course of his 
earlier training. We would not, however, support such specialisation if the 
course did not extend beyond two years. 

9 1 . The next point on which we would wish to express some general opinion is 
the division of the curriculum between practical and theoretical subjects. We 
have already stressed that in our view the nature of the training should be 
strongly vocational. This implies attaching great importance to the practical 
art of film-making as a professional activity, while at the same time providing a 
training broadly based upon a background of humane studies relevant to the 
art of the cinema. It follows, therefore, from this that a good deal of time 
should be given, especially in earlier stages of the course, to certain fundamental 
theoretical studies, such as the history of the cinema; drama; literature and art 
insofar as these are relevant to the art of the cinema and of the film generally; 
the study of aesthetics and of film-criticism, and so forth. A great deal of the 
time of the student will, however, have to be concerned with learning the 
practical techniques of film-making, and these can best be acquired by engaging 
in the actual process of film-making. The core of the training syllabus in all the 
leading schools that we have investigated undoubtedly consists of actual film 
making usually done in groups of students, each student taking upon himself 
some specific role, such as that of director, producer, cameraman, or whatever 
it may be. We entirely agree with tliis approach, and are convinced that any 
National Film School, to be truly effective, will have to provide very full scope 
for film-making by the students themselves. We think that such films should be 
of diverse kinds, feature, documentary, educational and other types of film, and 
should involve work both in the studio and on location. Also students should 
have an opportunity of learning something about film animation. Undoubtedly 
it is the need for devoting so considerable a part of the course to actual practical 
training of this kind, with the extensive use of valuable equipment and material, 
that makes the training of a film student more expensive than most other 
courses of study. 

92. We think it essential that every student who passes successfully through 
the School should have the opportunity of participating in the making of 
several films in the course of his study. Not only is this a vital part of his training 
but it has the very great advantage that, at the end of his course, the student 
will have at his disposal a number of films for which he has been himself wholly 
or partly responsible and which will enable him, when seeking employment in 
the industry, to demonstrate to his potential employers what he is capable of. 
In this way we think there is far greater likelihood of people being given 
responsible tasks in the process of film-making at a much younger age than under 
existing conditions. 

93. One further matter we feel it desirable to emphasise is that the course 
should be conceived in a most liberal spirit so that students should be given 
opportunity to experiment, to express themselves freely, and to make their own 
choices in such things as the subject matter of the films they are making, and so 
forth. Nothing, in our view, could be more inimical to the adequate develop- 
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ment of creative talent than any attempt to force the students along some 
approved pattern, or to mould them along pre-conceived lines. The value of the 
training will lie in teaching the student the techniques by which he can best give 
effect to his native talents and in developing his critical powers so as to help 
him to become an artist in film-making, 

94. We have already referred previously to the questions whether the School 
should provide specifically for training actors or designers, and we do not 
revert to these matters. We would, however, add that even if no specific course 
is provided for producing film designers as such, we are certainly of opinion 
that as part of their overall education students should be given training in 
design work. 

95. We do not exclude the idea of the School running special courses for 
groups of students other than the regular students. For instance, in Poland, 
short sandwich courses for six months are run for medical specialists and for 
engineers, and it is hoped to organise other similar courses there for biologists 
and other scientists. We feel confident that once it is established and has got 
over the initial problems of instituting its regular courses of instruction, the 
National Film School will speedily become recognised as a place where courses 
for those desirous of making specialist types of films are provided. We think 
too, that this kind of specialist training would probably form a pattern and create 
suitable standards for other institutions in different parts of the country. 

96. We would also favour the development of a short course (perhaps of one 
year’s duration) to teach authors how to write specifically for films. 

97. We would think also that a National Film School might be able usefully 
to develop a certain number of special short courses for those engaged in 
various technical branches of the industry*. As we see it the aim of such courses 
would be to provide facilities, for those who might profit thereby, to be given 
an insight into the creative aspects of film-making and the relevance of these to 
their own fields of activity. Moreover, film-making involves considerable team- 
work. It is therefore of great importance to achieve the best possible under- 
standing between all the varying participants at all levels, who combine together 
in the process of film-making. We believe that courses such as we envisage here 
would make a valuable contribution to these problems of communication. 

98. As the School develops we have little doubt that many other important 
types of activity will be introduced. Thus we would expect the School in due 
course to engage in launching or sponsoring publications; undertaking or 
promoting research; and promoting special programmes within its educational 
sphere in liaison with the television and radio as well as with universities and 
education authorities. Clearly also the School should be in close contact with 
the industry so that it may rapidly become aware of and take full account of 
technical changes and developments as they are introduced. We have heard from 
various quarters a number of extremely interesting suggestions as to ways in 
which the resources of the School could be applied to developing aspects of 
creative work in film-making. For instance, M. Tessonneau, the Director of the 



might possibly be linked with any scheme set up under the Industrial 
Training Act, 1964. 
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Paris Film School, is hoping to establish a final experimental year at his School 
where facilities will be available for any suitable person, e.g. someone already 
employed in the industry, to come and make a film in order to show what he can 
do. Again, we have had suggested to us that the School should have, as part of 
its activities, a kind of film workshop, where an experienced film-maker would 
be able to direct groups of students in specific work or research into different 
fields of expression through the medium of the film. We do not think it necessary, 
at this preliminary stage, to pass on any of such ideas, since we feel that the 
way the School will exploit its resources, once it has been established on its 
broad lines, are matters for the individual discretion and initiative of those 
responsible for running it. 

LENGTH OF THE COURSE 

99. Here again, we found on investigation that practice differs a good deal. 
The Rome Film School has a course lasting only two years, whereas the Polish 
School insists on four years and indeed regards two years as “absurdly in- 
sufficient”. Our view on this is that the amount of material that the student 
needs to absorb, coupled with the need for a considerable amount of experience in 
the actual making of the film, renders two years too short a period for an adequate 
course of training. Indeed, those running the Rome School are of opinion that 
the two-year period of training is insufficient, and are pressing for this to be 
increased to three years. On the other hand, we are disposed to think that a 
four year course might be more than is necessary. We would favour a three 
year course, which also fits into the general pattern of many other similar 
professional studies in this country. But any view on this matter must necessarily 
remain tentative until it has been subjected to the test of experience. 

100. It may also prove possible to introduce some measure of flexibility in the 
length of the course, having regard to the background of particular students. 
For instance, while most students could be expected to take the full three-year 
course, it might well be possible to shorten the course to two years in certain 
cases, e.g. where a student has had previous experience through following a 
course in some aspect of the film at another institution, or where he has been 
previously employed for some years in the industry. 

THE SIZE OF THE SCHOOL 

101. A variety of factors would need to be taken into account in considering 
the proper size of a National Film School. 

102. In the first place, there is the broad general question as to how many 
people are likely to be able and willing to benefit from a course of the kind 
contemplated. This is not a matter which can be determined statistically, but, for 
our part, we have no real doubt that the reserves of talent in this country are 
considerable, and that there is a very large unsatisfied demand among people of 
talent to enjoy the benefit of a professional course of training in film-making. 
In relation, therefore, to the sort of numbers likely to constitute the student 
body of a National Film School we do not think this primary consideration 
need detain us further. 

103. A more practical question is how many potential qualified entrants the 
film industry itself is likely to be capable of absorbing. 
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104. It is obviously not practicable to predict the number of new entrants in 
any particular category that the industry may be capable of absorbing over a 
period of years. We have, however, had the advantage of obtaining certain 
information from the A.C.T.T, as to the intake of new members in recent years. 
It does seem reasonably clear that there is at the present time quite a large 
demand for new personnel on a fairly high level of grading, though for those at 
the sort of level contemplated in the previous discussion in this Report it is 
equally plain that the absorptive capacity of the industry is likely to be fairly 
modest. In the light of such information as is available to us we think that an 
annual intake of about 35 students a year would be adequate to meet the needs 
of the industry. 

105. In this connection we would desire to make this further point. Although 
we are firmly of opinion that the National Film School should primarily be 
geared to the needs of the industry we do not envisage that the whole of the 
output of the School should be expected to go into the industry. There will 
inevitably, in a School of this character, be a number of highly qualified and 
successful students, who, for one reason or another, will not in the last resort 
desire to make their career in film-making. However, we confidently anticipate 
that far and away the majority of the successful students would, in fact, enter 
the film industry. We would not, however, regard it as in any sense a failure on 
the part of the School if, say, some ten or even twenty per cent of the output of 
the School eventually found their way into other forms of activity. On the 
contrary we feel sure that their training in the School will still have been of 
great value and will serve to fertilise the field of activity in which the student 
eventually makes his career. For instance, some of the students may well make 
their way into television, where their highly specialised training in fflm-making 
would undoubtedly be of considerable value. Equally, we are confident that the 
training received would be of great benefit to students who find their way into 
some branch of education. Indeed we would expect that a National Film School 
can make a very broadly based contribution to our national culture. We believe 
that the flow of a certain number of its students into various walks of life will 
add an important ferment to education, the arts, and a number of industries in 
addition to that of film-making. 

106. There are certain other matters which also have to be borne in mind. To 
begin with, we are satisfied that a School of about 100 students is probably the 
smallest educational unit which would be viable. It may well be that, in the 
initial period, it may be necessary to start with a slightly smaller intake than 35, 
though we would conceive that 25 would probably be a bare minimum. We 
think in principle, however, that a School which was less than about 100 would 
not only become too ingrown but would also find it extremely difficult to 
organise its teaching activities, bearing particularly in mind how much of the 
training will consist of practical film-making, involving teams of students 
working together. On the basis of a three-year course, and allowing for those 
who may not enter the industry, an annual intake of about 40 would thus seem 
appropriate. 

107. We think, however, that an important further element in the student 
body would consist of students from abroad. The presence of such students is 
very manifest in the Continental Film Schools, and there seems little doubt that 
there would be a strong demand for places by students from other countries 
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who are desirous of being trained in a British National Film School. This would 
apply particularly to Commonwealth students, especially on account of the use 
of the English language in our National Film School, which from this point of 
view alone would make it much more attractive than a foreign Film School. 

108. We think, for a variety of reasons, that the National Film School should 
cater for students from abroad. Not only is it strongly in the tradition of this 
country to provide professional and vocational education for such students, 
especially those coming from the Commonwealth, but the very international 
character of the film industry makes it particularly suitable for training students 
from abroad together with nationals of this country. Moreover, allowing a 
number of foreign students into the School would enable the prestige of the 
School to spread more rapidly on an international level, as well as having the 
advantage of training those from other countries in film techniques and methods 
employed in this country, with the probable consequences to which we have 
already referred. We would, however, stress that the overseas element of the 
School should not be allowed to swamp the primary function of the National 
Film School, which would be to meet our own needs. Accordingly, we would 
not anticipate that more than about 30 in all of the student body would be drawn 
from abroad. We would, however, regard this element as in addition to the 
annual intake of 40 to which we have previously referred. 



THE STAFF OF THE SCHOOL 

109. Apart from a full-time director, together with a number of full-time staff 
on the administrative side, there will be a need for a large teaching staff to 
cover all the different aspects of film-making, as well as any other relevant 
subjects. We do not think, however, that the question of the staffing of a 
National Film School can be approached in quite the same way as that of other 
educational institutions. We have already stressed the vital need for the School 
to retain very close links with the industry, and we feel that this can only be 
done effectively by many of the instructors being drawn directly from those 
who are actually concerned professionally with film-making. Moreover, it is 
equally essential, in our view, that the teaching staff should so far as possible 
include young film-makers already launched on a successful career, as well as 
older and more established film-makers. 

110. Clearly it will not be possible normally to obtain the services of such 
persons on a full-time or long-term contract basis. Much of the training of the 
students will therefore have to be conducted by part-time teachers, employed 
on short-term contracts. We arc not dismayed by this notion, which we have 
found effectively developed and exploited in the leading Continental Film 
Schools. One of the marks of a National Film School is surely that it should 
enjoy such a high measure of prestige that people of distinction in the industry 
will be happy to come along to the School and give as much of their services as 
they are able to render in a spirit of willing co-operation. Moreover, we have 
found in the course of our discussions with the directors and other personnel of 
the Continental Film Schools which we have visited, that very great importance 
is attached to having teachers who are engaged for a considerable part of their 
time in actual successful film-making in the industry. The universally held view 
in these Schools is that without such continuing contact with the industry the 
teaching is apt speedily to become stale and out of touch with reality. 
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111. In attracting suitable teaching personnel on this rather special part-time 
basis we think that everything will depend upon two factors. In the first place, 
there is the need for the School to be started on an adequate scale and with 
adequate resources, so that it will be recognised as a unique institution which 
can be expected to make an important contribution to the prestige of British 
film-making, and thereby confer some lustre on those who participate in its 
activities. In the second place, it is obviously of cardinal importance that the 
first director should be a person of such standing, distinction and capacity as 
to ensure the confidence of the industry itself in the future of the School. 

112. Bearing these considerations in mind it will be apparent that it is not 
possible in relation to an institution of this kind, to work out in advance a 
detailed establishment of teaching staff. Staffing proposals based on the tradi- 
tional pattern normally appropriate in the case of other types of higher edu- 
cational institutions, though possibly useful as providing some sort of com- 
parison, cannot provide a realistic picture of the actual teaching set-up which 
such a School would entail. 



THE ENTRY OF STUDENTS INTO THE INDUSTRY 

113. We have already pointed out that one of the important functions of the 
School would he to improve and channel the conditions of entry into the film 
industry. Certain further questions arise which deserve consideration. 

114. In the first place, is it necessary or desirable that students who have 
qualified at the end of their course at the National Film School should have 
some kind of guarantee of employment in the industry? Such a possible guar- 
antee may, of course, be looked at from two points of view. From the trade 
union angle, there is the question whether such a student should be auto- 
matically allowed to receive a union card. On this aspect of the matter, our 
understanding is that no difficulties would be encountered. As we have said 
earlier in the Report the A.C.T.T., to which many of the creative grades in 
film and television production belong, has expressed itself, in evidence sub- 
mitted to us, as strongly in favour of the setting up of a National Film School 
as a means of regularising entry into the industry. We have been assured that 
qualified students of the School would be received into membership of the union 
at the end of their course without question. More diflicult, perhaps, is the 
question of some sort of guarantee of employment, in the sense of a guarantee 
of a job in their particular speciality being accorded to qualified students from 
the School. In our view, such a guarantee would be neither practicable nor 
necessary. In a country such as Poland, with a unified state film industry, it is 
no doubt both natural and sensible that every student who qualifies at the 
National Film School should automatically secure a place in the industry. We 
do not think, however, that such an arrangement would be really workable in a 
fragmented industry such as our own ; nor is it the practice, generally speaking, 
in the western Continental Film Schools to secure guaranteed places for students 
in this way. Moreover we are of opinion that a School on the lines proposed 
in this Report would rapidly establish itself in such a way that the industry 
would soon be found to be competing strenuously for its products. 

115. There remains, however, the question whether, even without an actual 
guarantee of specific employment in all cases, something might not be done to 
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facilitate further the entry of qualified students into the industry. For example, 
in Italy legislation requires that every feature film made in the country must 
include as part of its production team two students who have passed through 
the Film School within the previous 5 years. This, we were assured, constituted 
a most valuable safeguard for graduates of the School during their first five 
years in the industry, though the quality of its graduates was such that in 
practice they were anyhow generally in great demand. Various similar proposals 
have been made to us, for instance, that every company which makes a wholly 
British film should include a certain number of graduates from the National 
Film School. 

116. While we would strongly favour any reasonable scheme which would 
further facilitate entry of students into the industry we think that this result 
could probably be achieved without the need for legislative sanctions, which 
might prove difficult to enforce. We would, however, warmly support a voluntary 
scheme agreed among the industry, for providing a quota of National Film 
School graduates (if available) to act as working members in the production 
team of all British feature films. Such an arrangement we are persuaded would 
be of great mutual benefit both to the new entrants and to the industry itself. 

1 17. We would also wish to make abundantly plain our view that the National 
Film School should in no sense be regarded as the only means of entry into any 
particular grade or category of worker in the industry. On the contrary, we 
strongly favour the School being merely regarded as one method of entry. Thus 
anyone who seeks to secure employment without having qualified at the National 
Film School should be regarded as perfectly free to make his entry into the 
industry by whatever other means may be available. The contribution of the 
National Film School must rest, in the last resort, on the quality of its graduates, 
and should in no way be artificially fortified by the raising of barriers against 
those whom it has not itself trained for film-making. 



vra. SHOULD A NATIONAL FILM SCHOOL BE 
AUTONOMOUS, OR SHOULD IT BE ATTACHED TO 
SOME EXISTING INSTITUTION, AND IF SO, WHICH 
INSTITUTION? 

118. This is a matter which has engaged our very close attention. We have 
participated in a great many discussions on the issues involved with the directors 
and staff of the various institutions which we have visited both at home and 
abroad. We will deal here first, with the general arguments which need to be 
considered in reaching a conclusion, and then will go on to refer to some of the 
particular institutions which we have visited and considered for this purpose in 
this country. 

119. In general terms, the categories of institutions which need to be con- 
sidered as potential candidates for the attachment of a National Film School, 
are universities; art colleges; Polytechnics; and drama schools, 
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120. The general arguments in favour of attaching a National Film School to 
one or other of such existing institutions, are reasonably clear. In the first place, 
it can be urged that there is a ready-made environment, containing a variety of 
facilities, staff and amenities. A National Film School, therefore, it could be 
argued, might be fitted quite conveniently into some such existing environment, 
and the students would enjoy all the advantages of the existing facilities and 
amenities, together with access to the staff and courses of instruction in fields 
of study which would be of concern to students of the film, such as hterature, 
art, and so forth. In the second place, in an institution such as a university, a 
Polytechnic or an art college, there is the possibility of cross-fertilisation 
between the various disciplines taught there, as well as the advantages which 
accrue to students in mixing with those who are engaged in different fields of 
study. There is also the third point that, by the use or expansion of existing 
buildings, and the sharing of a common administration, together with a certain 
.amount of common teaching staff as well, economies might well be effected 
both m terms of capital and income. 

121 . We think that all these arguments carry a good deal of weight, but at the 
same time they need to be balanced against a number of considerations of very 
great importance in laying down the future lines of development within which a 
National Film School may hope to achieve the status and success necessary to 
justify the considerable expenditure and effort involved. Most of these argu- 
ments will be found to have emerged in other contexts in the course of our 
previous discussion in this Report of various features of a National Film 
School. We feel, however, that it is important to summarise these points again 
so far as they are relevant here, in order that the balance of argument, on the 
basis of which we have reached our unanimous conclusion on the present 
matter, may be fully appreciated. 

122. Firstly, then, it is again necessary to reiterate that a National Film 
School IS a very different kind of enterprise from other teaching institutions. 
Although, therefore, at first glance, it might seem attractive to try and fit it into 
the context of some existing institution, it may well be argued that there are 
good reasons for thinking that such a School could not be made to fit comfort- 
ably into any other type of educational body, such as a university, art school or 
Polytechnic. In this connection, it is necessary to have regard to some of the 
VCTy special features that a National Film School would have to possess, and 
which would make it very hard for it to fit into the structure of a department 
of another institution. 



123. Thus, to begin with, as we have already emphasised, the kind of entrant 
atoitted into the School would be very different in many respects, and 
differeiitly qualified, from the typical entrant into an educational institution. 
Thus, the age level and the academic background would need to be very flexible 
and special emphasis would have to be placed upon the creative talents and 
abilities of the candidate as against purely academic ' achievements. Any 
tendency, therefore, to assimilate the entrance requirements of the film school 
to those operative in other departments would need to be strongly resisted, and 
this might prove difficult if the Film School were no more than a department of 
a large institution with many other types of academic disciplines. Then again a 
National Film School which is not closely linked with the film industry is most 
unlikely to succeed m its main purpose. A National Film School which is 
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autonomous and independent will almost certainly find it easier to develop 
such links. Moreover, as we have already indicated, the School will depend to a 
quite exceptional degree upon obtaining tutors and instructors from among 
successful working film directors, cameramen, sound technicians and so on. 
A National Film School, as a department of an existing institution, already 
heavily involved in a great many other activities, might be unable to achieve 
the degree of unique prestige which could alone, we think, attract such a flow 
of outside personnel. 

124. A further factor which needs to be borne in mind is that if a Film School 
is to be established on the sort of level which is contemplated in this Report it 
will need to enjoy, especially in the initial stages, a very high measure of 
priority and special consideration. In an existing institution there would almost 
inevitably be a good deal of competition between the need to develop the Film 
School and the pressure of other, equally worthy candidates for what resources 
are available. A National Film School will be a relatively expensive activity to 
conduct and the consequent drain upon the general resources of an existing 
institution might well be regarded as unfair competition. This could set up 
stresses and strains which would be inimical to the future development and 
welfare of such a School. 

125. Turning more specifically to the university environment, we are firmly of 
opinion that there is an additional consideration in this case. If a Film School 
were developed as a department of a university we think there would be a 
considerable danger of the School developing on lines too much out of touch 
with the industry, a situation which is familiar in the United States, where there 
are a number of film schools for the most part located as departments of uni- 
versities, which have tended to concentrate on the study of film as an academic 
discipline. We do not feel that a Film School on such lines would make the sort 
of contribution to our national life which a National Film School would need 
to do if it were to justify its existence. Furthermore, the entrance requirements 
for a Film School located in a university would be particularly liable to be 
assimilated to the general concept of such requirements in the university as a 
whole, and we think this would be unsuitable for a substantial proportion of the 
students to be recruited in a National Film School. 

126. We have given particularly careful thought to the question of integrating 
a National Film School in an existing art college for the very compelling reason 
that there are a number of important art colleges in this country at present 
engaged in developing film departments, and which would be favourably 
disposed towards seeing one or other of these eventually blossoming into a 
National Film School. Apart, therefore, from the more general considerations 
which we have outlined above, and which we think apply broadly speaking to 
art colleges as to other institutions, there are certain particular matters here 
which call for examination, since what is in question essentially is whether a 
college of art is in itself an appropriate environment for a National Film School. 

127. In general terms it might be argued that film-making is a branch of the 
creative arts, and is especially related to the visual arts and design, and therefore 
that a school of film-making would fit fairly naturally into the context of a 
general art school. Undoubtedly there is some force in this point, but there is 
another side to the matter which also requires emphasis. Although film-making 
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may derive some sustenance from its association with visual arts and design, it 
seems to us self-evident that the visual arts are in themselves quite different 
from film-making, both as an art and as a craft. A film is something much more 
than a mere succession of visual images, and it does seem to us that there might 
be some danger, if a National Film School were developed in the context of an 
art school, that the purely visual and design aspect would receive undue 
emphasis as against alt the other features of film-making and techniques, which 
are no less important. There would also, in our view, be a certain tendency, if a 
National Film School were developed in the context of an art college for the 
type of student to be recruited to the School to come mainly from the environ- 
ment of other institutions connected with the visual arts. This we think might 
tend to limit the desirable field of recruitment. Indeed, it may be said that in 
lie art of film-making there is just as much need for people possessed of creative 
literary and dramatic talent as those with visual creativity. In any event, what 
is hardly contestable is that a National Film School would need above all else 
to possess a balanced vision of all the different kinds of creativity which are 
involved in the process of film-making. We are therefore firmly of opinion that 
not only would it not be appropriate in itself for a National Film School to 
develop as an adjunct to a school of art, but such a development might even 
lead to a restrictive influence on the art of film-making in this country. 

128. Regarding the possibility of setting up a National Film School as a 
department of a Polytechnic, we are aware that these establishments are being 
developed as broadly based institutions which, in addition to a number of 
departments concerned with technical and scientific matters, may include a 
range of humanistic disciplines and, in some cases, branches of the creative arts 
We realise that there is much to be said for these developments and that in 
many technological institutions this wedding of the cultures is already pursued 
with conspicuous success. The fact remains that film-making is a peculiar form 
of activity, requring a highly individual approach to its particular problems 
We think it inescapable that to place a National Film School in the environ- 
ment of a large technological institution concerned with a great variety of other 
disciplines, most of which have no connection with the art of film-making 
would be to leave the National Film School out on a limb, and to hamstring 
Its future development. As against these manifest disadvantages we can see no 
sufficient compensating benefits to justify putting a National Film School in 
this sort of environment. 

129 The possibility of integrating a National Film School in a drama school 
need not detain us very long, particularly as there is no evident candidate for 
such integration so far as existing drama schools are concerned. 

130. One of the few drama schools which has displayed a marked interest in 
film-making, namely the drama department of the University of Bristol was 
emphatic in indicating to us that it would not wish to develop a film school of 
Its ovvn, because it felt that this would constitute an impediment to what it 
regards as its primary task of teaching drama. The drama undoubtedly has 
close hnks, in some ways closer links than that of the visual arts, with the art of 
film-making. The fact remains that the drama in the theatre has a long and 
individual tradition of its own, and elaborate and lengthy techniques need to be 
acquired in the course of training for the theatre which differ considerably 
from the specialised techniques and methods appropriate to film-making. We 
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have already discussed briefly the ditficult question whether there should be an 
acting branch in a National Film School itself, and we do not propose to 
revert to that question here, but even if it were decided that an acting branch 
were desirable in a National Film School, this is very different from asserting 
that a drama school and a National Film School should be bracketed together 
as a common field of activity. We cannot see that any such attempt is likely to 
be a fruitful enterprise. 

131. We would add that in all the continental Film Schools which we visited 
we discussed fully the desirability or otherwise of a National Film School 
enjoying independence, as against integrating it in some other institution. We 
discovered that the view of most of the highly expert personnel concerned with 
running such Schools was that it was essential for the National Film School to 
be completely autonomous if it was to achieve its fundamental purposes. This 
conviction is, moreover borne out in practice by the fact that all the leading 
Continental Film Schools are in fact autonomous institutions. 

132. We feel that it would be appropriate to say a few words here about the 
film departments in those particular institutions which we had the advantage of 
visiting in this country. We have been most impressed by the excellent work 
which is being done in many institutions by way of initiating departments for 
the serious study of the film and the art of film-making. In our visits to some of 
these institutions we discovered a degree of enterprise, enthusiasm and a 
determination to think the problems out from the foundations, which make 
manifest how widespread and earnest is the desire among educationists to 
establish the study of the film and the art of film-making as a permanent part 
of our educational system. This provides a promise of strong support and an 
inspiring future for a National Film School. 

133. The three Colleges of Art which we visited, namely, the Royal College of 
Art, the Hornsey College of Art, and the Ravensbourne College of Art and 
Design, have all made valuable beginnings in establishing courses in the field of 
film study and film-making. In the Hornsey College developments, so far have 
mainly taken the form of the study of film in relation to the graphic design area 
in courses for the Diploma in Art and Design. The College has also just started 
a postgraduate Film Workshop, and hopes to carry this development a great 
deal further, though not so much on the lines of training students for the 
profession as such, but more essentially by way of giving them opportunities 
for experimenting with the film as an art form. 

134. The Ravensbourne College of Art and Design has also been doing excellent 
work on the lines of the study of moving picture communication as part of the 
course in graphic design, which covers all media of communication (including 
some film and television), though it concentrates on printed communication. 
The College is anxious to establish a three-year full-time course in the field of 
film and television, but so far has not been able to secure the support of the 
authorities concerned. Ravensbourne is fortunate in possessing an exceptionally 
good range of equipment for film and television, and also possesses one 
moderate-sized stage. It is clear, however, that the ambitious plans existing at 
both these Colleges for future development have not been able to secure official 
approval while the whole question of a possible National Film School remains 
undecided. 
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135. The Royal College of Art, partly owing to its autonomous position has 
been able to make more progress in the actual establishing of a film-making 
course than the two preceding institutions. The College has had a department 
of film and television since 1962, and has started, for the session of 1966-67, a 
three-year course which will have an annual intake of 15 students, which" is 
expected to rise to an intake of 20 students by 1968-69. This number can 
already be accommodated in the existing premises, but the College also has 
plans for expanding this department substantially beyond this figure if it were 
decided to permit developments within the College itself on the lines of a 
National Film School. For this purpose we understand that there is accom- 
modation near to the College which is expected to become available in about 
1974, and which, if used for this purpose, should allow the number of students 
to be increased to an annual intake of about 40. The prestige enjoyed by the 
Royal College of Art and the great contribution it is making to the culture of 
this country as a school of art and design enjoying an international reputation 
needs no emphasis from us, and we were most impressed on our visit to the 
College, and in the course of our detailed discussions with the Principal and 
other members of the staff and of the governing body, with the enthusiasm and 
energy being given to this highly-specialised field of study, amidst aU the other 
pre-occupations of the College. At one time, we were given to understand the 
College did contemplate that if developments took place within it on the lines 
of a National Film School it would eventually expect this department to be 
hived off as an independent institution. It now appears that the College sees this 
matter in a rather different light and would prefer to retain such a unit if it did 
develop, as a department within the College itself. The fact remains, however 
that a National Film School developed as a department of a great College of 
this kind, would in our view, almost inevitably be overshadowed by all the 
other long-established fields of study and activity within the College. It is 
doubtful whether such a department could acquire the focal position of a 
national institution in its own right which a National Film School in any way 
comparable to those existing in other Continental countries should enjoy and 
which It would have to possess if it were to command the national and inter- 
national prestige which it should, and could achieve as an autonomous entity. 



136. The Regent Street Polytechnic School of Photography, which we also 
had the advantage of visiting, has established a great reputation in the field of 
photography, and its training courses in every aspect of the science and art of 
this medium need no praise from us. Recently, the School has been introducing 
into Its courses the study of cinematography, and from 1966-67 a redesigned 
three-year diploma course is being introduced, which, it is hoped, will allow for 
^me specialisation by certain students in film production and cinematography. 
Here again, we found that developments were to some extent hampered bv 
uncertainty as to future plans for the establishment of a National Film School. 

Drama Department of Bristol University 
and to have most helpful discussions with the Head of the Department and his 
staff. On the under-graduate level film-work in the Department is integrated 

*'*'*'^^ y®" Degree course. From 
1967 68 session certain changes in the courses are to be introduced which will 
allow both the second and third year to be devoted to mass media, instead of the 
third year only. There are also a smaU number (three out of 15 students) who 
speciahse m film for the post-graduate Certificate in Drama. The firm view of 
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those who direct the Department, however, is that they would not wish to start 
a Film School in the context of their Drama Department. Such a School, it 
was thought, might tend to compete unduly with the central interest of the 
Department which is in the drama itself and academic studies relating to the 
drama. 

138. We were also pleased to have the opportunity of visiting the London 
School of Film Technique, which is an institution of a very different character 
from any of those previously referred to in this section of our Report. This is an 
independent body run as a private company, and therefore depends for its 
financing entirely upon fees paid by students, many of whom are in receipt of 
educational grants. The School runs a two year course in film-making, and has 
three enrolment dates a year, with the result that there are six separate courses 
running at the same time, and the total number of students is in the region of 
150. The School, in our opinion, is doing a good job with limited resources and 
in restricted accommodation, but it is fair to say that the intake of students, 
many of whom come from the United States, is to some extent governed by 
economic considerations. We were very favourably impressed by the good 
work that is being done there and especially by the number of gifted young 
film-makers in the industry whose services are being made available to the 
School. All the same, we do not feel that it provides the sort of foundation from 
which could best stem a National Film School. 

139. We would add that we have also made ourselves acquainted with the 
work being done at the Film Department of the Slade School of Fine Art, at 
University College, London. This Department provides for the screening of 
films at weekly intervals for the purpose of acquainting members of the College 
with the history and present state of the film. In addition it endeavours to help 
other departments to use the film as an aid to teaching. It also has a small 
number of postgraduates studying various aspects of the film, and it possesses a 
small production unit. In the course of its work the Department does attract 
people from other departments who are interested in film-making, and some of 
these might well be suitable for further training in a National Film School. The 
Department, however, sees itself in relation to the University, and regards its 
present role to be the appropriate one. It does not in any sense contemplate its 
development into a National Film School. Nor would it regard such a develop- 
ment as compatible with its present role. 

140. To sum up, therefore, it is our clear view that not only should a National 
Film School in this country be an autonomous body, not connected in any way 
with any existing institution, but that it should be started up entirely afresh, as a 
new body, and not be grafted upon or derived from or treated as a development 
out of any existing school or institution. We think, for the reasons that we have 
given, that the arguments are overwhelmingly in favour of a new and inde- 
pendent institution. It is only in this way that we can see a national body arising 
which can possess the necessary degree of freedom to develop according to its 
own needs and the needs of the industry which it is intended to serve, and 
command the necessary degree of national and international prestige which will 
attract to it the personnel and resources without which it cannot hope to 
achieve its aims. 

141. Although our terms of reference are confined to consideration of a 
National Film School as such, and we are not therefore directly concerned with 
the broader questions of film education in other institutions, we have thought 
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it necessary, earlier in this Report, to make reference to the widely-felt need for 
developing all aspects of audio-visual education, of which the film must 
inevitably form an important part. We welcome the developments that we have 
seen going on in the particular institutions to which we have referred. 

142. We are aware that if our recommendations are accepted some of those 
projected developments in these institutions, which were aimed at creating 
something in the nature of a National Film School, may be diverted elsewhere. 
Nevertheless there seems good reason to believe that each of these institutions 
could continue to make its own particular contribution to the broad study of 
film education as a vital medium of communication at the present day. We 
believe that a National Film School will in due course be able to provide 
inspiration and encouragement for all those bodies throughout the country 
which are concerned with the study of the film in whatever aspect. 



IX. THE LOCATION OF A NATIONAL FILM SCHOOL 

143. It is obvious that any National Film School worthy of the name must be 
either in or close to some great centre of culture and communication. The 
student of the film needs to pursue his studies in an environment where he has 
access to theatres, cinemas, libraries, museums, and institutions of higher 
education and learning. Doubtless there are several centres in this country 
which would qualify adequately on these general grounds, but there are other 
considerations which need to be weighed when deciding upon a location for a 
National Film School. The need for a very close association between the School 
and the film industry has been repeatedly emphasised throughout this Report, 
and it is abundantly plain that the film industry itself is substantially centred in 
and around the London area. Not only are the leading film studios in or near 
London, but inevitably most of the leading personalities who are concerned 
with film-making in this country are also to be found within the London region. 
A School, therefore, which requires to be fertilised constantly by contact with 
the industry and in particular by drawing from its leading personnel for the 
purposes of teaching and other guidance and assistance in connection with its 
activities, would inevitably have to be located either in London itself or in very 
close proximity to London. We have found, too, that in all the evidence that 
has been submitted to us the opinion expressed is practically unanimous that a 
National Film School should be situated either in or near London. We are well 
aware that both Scotland and Wales may be considered to have good claims for 
the establishment of their own National Film Schools. For the reasons we have 
already given we could not, however, for the present advise the setting up of 
mote than one school, at the level envisaged in this Report, to serve the United 
Kingdom. Nevertheless we believe that, in the light of experience to be gained 
from the working of the National Film School, the desirability of subsequently 
setting up separate national schools in Scotland and Wales could be better 
assessed. 

144. The best site for a National Film School would in our view be somewhere 
in or near the centre of London. The main difficulties in this connection are, 
firstly, to find a suitable site, and, secondly, the fact that the acquisition of such 
a site would almost certainly be a good deal more expensive than one in the 
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outer London region. We have investigated the feasibihty of finding an available 
studio in the outer London region, in reasonable proximity to one or more of 
the leading film studios. We believe, as a result of our enquiries, that it might 
prove possible to find a suitable studio of this kind. Accordingly we recommend 
that, in the event of a decision to establish a National Film School, this possi- 
bihty should be immediately explored. 



X. STATUS OF A NATIONAL FILM SCHOOL 

145. We think that the status of a National Film School such as we have 
proposed in this Report, is to a considerable degree conditioned by the special 
characteristics of such a School. For the fact that the whole emphasis is to be 
both on its national character, as well as on the need to preserve its inde- 
pendence, means that it would be inappropriate, for governmental purposes, 
to link the School to any local or regional education authority, however large 
and important. The National Film School should be a national institution 
providing facilities for training at the highest level in a speciaUsed field of study, 
and, as such, should enjoy a high degree of independence. This would, in our 
view, be best achieved by making it accountable to the Department of Education 
and Science which would be able to see the National Film School in its national 
context as an educational establishment of a unique character. 

146, As to the precise legal constitution of the National Film School, we 
would strongly favour at some appropriate stage the granting of a Royal 
Charter to the School, which we believe would do much to cotrfer upon it the 
sort of national prestige which we feel it should command. If a charter could not 
be obtained in the early stages some other form of legal organisation could be 
adopted such as registering the School, under the Companies Act, as a company 
limited by guarantee. Such registration could be accompanied by a Declaration 
of Trust establishing the School as an independent foundation. 



XI. THE FINANCING OF A NATIONAL FILM SCHOOL 

THE COST OF A NATIONAL FILM SCHOOL 

Capital 

147. The establishment of a National Film School of the kind contemplated 
in this Report, will entail considerable capital expenditure on land, buildings 
and equipment. So far as buildings are concerned, there will be a need for two 
or three stages of various sizes; a theatre; projection rooms; cutting rooms; 
workshops; a design studio; (possibly) an animation studio; a small processing 
laboratory; lecture rooms and classrooms; a library; store rooms; adminis- 
strative and staff offices; facilities for amenities for both staff and students; and, 
possibly, a student hostel. 

148, The cost of providing the above facilities must depend upon many 
variables, such as whether a site is chosen in Central London, or in Outer 
London, or whether existing buildings are taken over and adapted, or entirely 
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new buildings are constructed. Although it is not part of our terms of reference 
to embark upon the costing of the present enterprise, we have attempted, in the 
light of such information as has been available to us, to form a broad view of 
the order of expenditure which would be involved in establishing a National 
Film School of the kind which we recommend. In our view this is likely to 
involve a capital outlay for land and buildings in the region of £600,000 if a 
site is procured in Central London, and entirely new buildings are erected 
thereon to the requirements of the School. If however a suitable existing studio 
in the Outer London region were obtained and adapted to the needs of the 
School, the cost might well be less than this figure. 

149. In addition, a considerable amount of equipment would be required for 
the working purposes of the School. This would include in particular 35 and 
16 mm. film cameras and projection equipment; sound equipment; cutting 
equipment; closed-circuit television; and laboratory and workshop equipment. 

150. We would like to emphasise here that if the School is adequately to 
perform its function it must be provided with first-class equipment. A School 
which is aimed at training the future creative leaders in the industry, and which 
is also to be looked to as a source of new ideas and standards in film-making, 
cannot be expected to achieve its purposes if it is to be fobbed off with 
obsolescent and inadequate tools for the job. We do, however, recognise that in 
some instances it may prove possible to purchase perfectly serviceable and up- 
to-date equipment, which, for example, may be surplus to the requirements of 
an existing studio. In this way a considerable saving might be effected without the 
School suffering any disadvantage. There are therefore many intangible factors 
in trying to form even an approximate view of the cost of equipping the National 
Film School. We have had a good deal of evidence submitted to us relating to 
the type of equipment needed, and its probable cost, but, not surprisingly, these 
estimates vary a good deal, as they are not all based on the same series of 
assumptions. Forming the best view that we can of the order of expenditure 
that is likely to be entailed in order initially to equip the School, our view is that 
this would not be likely to exceed an overall sum of about £200,000, and that 
this sum might well be less if favourable opportunities present themselves to 
secure serviceable and up-to-date equipment of various kinds at reduced prices 
or by way of gift. 

Income 

151. Turning to the question of the annual budget, it is again only possible 
for us to form a very broad view of the order of expenditure that this is likely to 
entail. The budget of the School will obviously have to include the following 
items: — administrative and teaching staff; production costs, which, as already 
indicated in this Report, are likely to be heavy in relation to that part of the 
training which will consist of the actual making of films; repairs and replace- 
ments; and operating costs, comprising office expenses, heating, lighting, 
cleaning, insurance, rates and so forth. In the light of such information as has 
been available to us, our view is that the order of expenditure, when the School 
is fully extended, would be likely to be in the region of £150,000 to £180,000 
per annum. This assessment is based on the probable cost per student of a 
National Film School. It seems likely, in the light of figures submitted to us 
from informed quarters, that, by the time the School was fully extended, the 
cost per student would be in the region of £1,000 — £1,200 per annum. 
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152. We would add that we have assumed that students from this country 
would receive educational and maintenance grants from public sources. We 
have not included these in the above assessments. It has also to be borne in 
mind that the School would presumably receive student fees. Any sums receiv- 
able as fees would have to be set off against the cost of the annual budget. 



POSSIBLE SOURCES OF FINANCE 

153. It seems to us plain that the only alternative sources of finance which 
present themselves as serious possibilities for the present purpose, are provision, 
on the one hand, from public funds, or, on the other, from the industry to 
whose needs the National Film School is primarily to be geared. We would 
naturally hope and indeed anticipate that the School would from time to time 
receive benefactions from various donors, interested in its work, for instance, 
by way of funds to found scholarships, or grants for research projects, or to 
provide the School with additional amenities, facilities or equipment. Our 
concern, however, must be to examine what sources might reasonably be 
looked to, to establish the National Film School as a viable institution worthy 
of the purpose to which it is to be dedicated. To this end the School must have 
a regular and adequate income to enable it to discharge its functions with a 
proper sense of security as to its future. 

154. We have already explained that the National Film School which we are 
recommending is to be of a highly specialised and professional character, 
primarily directed to the needs of the film industry. Accordingly we believe that 
it is only realistic to recognise, at a time when there are ever increasing demands 
on public funds for educational purposes of all kinds, that a specialised insti- 
tution of this kind would encounter insuperable difficulties, if it had to obtain 
its financial support exclusively from public sources. These difficulties are 
likely to be increased, in competition with other educational demands, by 
reason of the fact that the cost per student for this type of instruction is admit- 
tedly a good deal higher than that of most other kinds of education. 

155. We are of opinion that it is entirely appropriate that the film industry 
should be expected to make an important contribution to the financing of a 
School which is likely to prove of major significance to the future of that 
industry. At the same time we are equally persuaded that there is an important 
national interest involved in the setting up and successful running of a School of 
this character. We would recall, in this connection, our view that a proportion 
of students who have qualified in the School would be likely to find their way 
into fields of activity unconnected with the film industry. In this, and in other 
ways, which we need not here repeat, the School may be expected to contribute 
broadly to our national culture. There is therefore, in our view, a compelhng 
case for proposing a division of financial responsibility between the State, on 
the one hand, and the industry on the other. Any such division of responsi- 
bility must be of a kind that will confer complete security upon the School, 
without in any way jeopardising its autonomy. 

156. In our opinion, the capital cost of establishing the National Filni School 
should rest squarely on the State. The School is to be a national institution, and 
it cannot be left to private enterprise to provide the initial means for establishing 
an institution of this character. 
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157. So far as the annual budget is concerned, it is, as we have indicated, 
unrealistic to expect this to be provided wholly from public funds, in com- 
petition with all the other educational demands on available resources. Nor, 
indeed, would it be any more realistic to expect the School to look for some 
kind of annual subsidy from the industry itself, quite apart from the fact that 
dependence on such a subsidy might possibly jeopardise both the security and 
the autonomy of the School. 

158. What we therefore have to look for is whether there can be found any 
regular and reliable source of income which could be regarded as derived from 
the resources of the industry itself, without having to call upon the industry for 
some kind of direct subvention. 

159. It is clear to us that the only possible source for this purpose is the 
British Film Fund, which takes the form of a statutory levy under the Cinemato- 
graph Films Act, 1957. This Fund, the limit of which is at present fixed at £5 
million per annum, is derived from a levy on the gross box office takings of 
film exhibitors, which in turn represents a gross sum divisible ultimately between 
producers, distributors and exhibitors. This Fund, therefore, being in effect 
derived from all sections of the industry, is, at least from this point of view,'an 
appropriate source for providing, in whole or in part, the finance for a National 
Film School. 

160. The present objects of the Film Fund as laid down by the Cinematograph 
Films Act, 1957, are to make “such payments to or for the benefit of, makers 
of British films as are authorised or required to be made by regulations made 
under Section 3 of the Act; and with the approval of the Board of Trade pay- 
ments to the Children’s Film Foundation Limited”. Provision has been made 
by the Films Act, 1966, for the extension of the period for the imposition of this 
levy until October, 1970, pending a general review by the Government of the 
future of the film industry. 

161. We are aware that objections have been raised in some quarters against 
the use of the moneys comprising the Film Fund for any purpose other than the 
direct subvention of the making of British films, as these are defined under 
statutory regulations. In particular, it has been submitted to us that it would be 
inappropriate to use the Fund for the purpose of financing a National Film 
School, either in whole or in part, since it is said that that Fund consists to a 
major degree of contributions from cinema exhibitors, whose benefit from the 
activities of the School would only be at second-hand, and also of contributions 
in respect of foreign films. 

162. In our view this argument is really misconceived^. Film exhibitors 
obviously depend on film producers for their end product, and therefore have 
just as much at stake in the development of the film industry as a whole as has 
any other section of the industry. Moreover, there seems no reason whatever 
why a proportion of this Fund should not be diverted to the improvement of 
the film industry in this country by means of a National Film School, winch 
will serve to provide foreign film makers using British resources with still more 



Wr Singleton does not agree with the views expressed in paras. 159-167 so 
far as these relate to the use of the British Film Fund for the purposes of a 
National Film School See further note to para. 164. 
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highly trained personnel. Nor does this involve diverting the Film Fund to an 
extraneous purpose, since the National Film School will clearly be subserving 
the purposes of the industry itself, 

163. A useful analogy is also provided by the scheme which operates in 
Sweden, under which a percentage of the income derived from the sale of tickets 
in all cinemas is allocated to the Swedish Film Institute and a proportion of this 
is devoted to cultural developments of the film industry, including the running 
of a National Film School. 

164. It is our view that the annual income of the School should be supported 
from the British Film Fund.' We are not however agreed as to whether the 
Fund should bear the whole amount or some lesser proportion'. Those of us 
who favour some lesser proportion than the whole being borne by the Fund are 
of opinion that the balance should be provided from public funds. On the other 
hand, those of us who favour the whole of the annual income being borne by 
the Film Fund are also impressed by the fact that, at an estimated £150,000 to 
£180,000 per year, this represents only about 3 per cent of the Fund, which 
seems, to those of us who are of this opinion, a modest price to pay for the 
considerable benefit which a National Film School could confer on the industry 
as a whole. 

165. We appreciate that, on the wording of the 1957 Act, which we have 
already quoted, the view might be taken that payments are only authorised to 
be made which are for the direct benefit of makers of British films. Payments 
to a National Film School might thus arguably not faU under this provision as a 
matter of strict construction. It is not for us to express a view on a matter of 
legal interpretation, but it does seem to us that only a very small amendment to 
the present wording of Section 1(1) of the Act would be required to put this 
matter beyond doubt. Moreover, there is a precedent for this in Section l(l)(b) 
which provides for payments to the Children’s Film Foundation Limited. 

166. There is also the point that, as the statutory position remains for the 
moment, the existence of the Fihn Fund is not provided for by legislation 



Wr Singleton dissents from this view in the following terms : — 

“/ do not agree that any part of the finance required should be found from 
the British Film Fund Agency. 

The Fund’s revenues are under direct scrutiny at the present time and it may 
be that in the interests of the survival of many cinemas its revenues will be 
severely curtailed. 

The Fmd in any case derives roughly 65 per cent of its revenues from 
exhibitors and the balance from producers and distributors. This is not in my 
view an equitable basis of contribution for the present purpose. Because of this 
large contribution already paid by exhibitors to film production^ the whole of 
the finance required should be derived from the film production industry, 
namely from film production for cinemas, film production for television, and 
film production for industry”. 

^Eight of us are in favour of the Fund bearing the whole amount. Those in 
favour of a lesser proportion are divided as follows : — 

Three — 75 per cent; Five — varying proportions ranging between 50 per cent 
and 75 per cent respectively. 
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beyond October 1970. It is not for us to anticipate any decisions that the 
Government may come to during the intervening period, in relation to the 
future of the film industry, and in particular, in regard to the future of the 
British Film Fund. Our view as to recourse being had to the Film Fund for the 
purpose of providing the income of the National Film School is plainly based 
on the assumption that this Fund will in fact be continued after October 1970, 
or that something comparable will be put in its place. Although this seems a 
reasonable assumption, if it were to prove unfounded, there would then, in our 
view, be no real alternative to the Government taking over the budget of the 
National Film School, since we can see no other way in which the School 
could be provided with a secure income. 

167. In proposing that the income either in whole or in part of the National 
Film School should be provided out of the British Film Fund we would wish to 
draw attention to our previously expressed anticipation that the majority of the 
students, so far as they came from this country, would be supported by grants 
from public funds. Taking into account both the fees payable, as well as main- 
tenance grants, this means in effect that approximately £50,000 per annum of 
the overall annual cost of the project could very well be derivable from public 
sources. 



Xn. A PROPOSED ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

168. If it is decided to implement the recommendations made in this Report, 
we strongly urge that an advisory committee should be immediately set up to 
advise and assist in the initial stage of establishing the National Film School. 
Such a committee, in our view, should consist possibly of about twelve members. 
We think that such a committee would be of great value in the early stages 
when a School was being set up. Thus its advice could be sought upon such 
crucial matters as the choice of the first director of the School, as well as on the 
detailed problems which will inevitably arise in connection with the site of the 
School, its buildings, its staff, and the content of its courses of training. We 
think, too, that the committee would be a valuable means of liaison between 
the School and the governmental authorities with which it would have to deal. 

169. We would also hope that in the initial stages every effort would be made 
to benefit from the advice and experience of those, especially in the leading 
Continental Film Schools, who have had wide experience in establishing and 
running schools of this character. We found in the course of our visits abroad 
that great interest was felt in the possible establishment and future of a National 
Film School in this country, and we are confident that any requests made to 
the persons responsible for running such Schools for advice, assistance or 
consultation, will be readily met. We would naturally also expect that those on 
whom the responsibility would devolve for initiating a National Film School 
would wish to derive benefit from the advice and experience of those in this 
country who have been concerned in establishing film departments of the kind 
to which we have referred already in this Report. 
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170. In conclusion we should like to thank very much our Secretary to the 
Committee, Mr E. R. Gibbs, for all his help in preparing this Report. We also 
wish to express our appreciation to our Assistant Secretary, Mr P. R. Easdown. 

171. Our assessors, Mr R. Howlett and Mr R. A. Richardson, H.M.I., have 
constantly put themselves at our disposal to give help and advice and we are 
most grateful to them. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



The following is a summaiy of the main recommendations made by us in this 
Report: — 

(1) A National Film School should be established at the earliest possible 
moment, (paragraph 53). 

(2) Such a School should provide professional training in film-making for 
those showing outstanding promise as film-makers, (paragraph 50). 

(3) The School should be a completely new and autonomous institution, 
(paragraph 140). 

(4) The School should be a national institution accountable to the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science, (paragraph 145). 

(5) The School should provide for all the creative aspects of film-making, 
such as producing, directing, editing, camera-work, screen-writing and 
design, (paragraphs 65-74). 

(6) The age for entrants should broadly be between 20 and 28. For entry 
to the School certain minimum requirements of general education should be 
required. Those who do not satisfy these, may be accepted if they show 
exceptional promise for film-making, (paragraphs 59-61). 

(7) The course should normally be for three years, though in certain cases 
it might be reduced to two. (paragraphs 99-100). 

(8) The training should not concentrate on only one type of film-making, 
such as feature films, but should regard all types of films as within its 
province, (paragraphs 77-79). 

(9) The content of the course should be strongly professional, while at the 
same time being broadly based oh a background of humane studies relevant 
to the art of the cinema. On the practical side, each student should have the 
opportunity during his course of making a number of films of various 
kinds, (paragraphs 91-92). 

(10) There should be an annual intake of students from this country of 
about 40, and also a number of students accepted each year from abroad, 
(paragraphs 106-108). 

(1 1) There should be a full-time director of the School, together with fuU- 
time administrative staff, but a considerable proportion of the teaching 
staff should be employed on a temporary or part-time basis from among 
active fihn-makers in the industry, paragraphs 109-110). 

(12) The National Film School should not be regarded as the sole route for 
entry into the relevant levels of employment in the film industry. Students 
who have qualified at the School should be left to obtain employment on 
their merits and should not be guaranteed employment, though there 
would be considerable advantages in any voluntary scheme whereby the 
industry would afford special facilities for the employment of newly 
qualified students from the School, (paragraphs 114-117). 
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(13) The School should be located in the London area. If a suitable site 
could be found, preference should be given to establishing the School in 
Central London. Otherwise the School should be established in Outer 
London in reasonable proximity to the leading studios, (paragraph 144). 

(14) The capital cost of the School should be provided from public funds, 
(paragraph 156). 

(15) The annual cost of the School should be supported from the British 
Film Fund'. We are not, however, agreed as to whether the Fund should 
bear the whole amount or some lesser proportion. Those of us who favour 
some lesser proportion recommend that the balance should be provided 
from public funds, (paragraph 164). 

(16) A committee should be set up immediately to advise and assist in the 
initial stages of establishing the National Film School, (paragraph 168). 

Signed : Lloyd of Hampstead (Chairman) 



Robert Clark 
William Coldstream 
John Davis 
George Elvin 
F. D. Flower 
Carl Foreman 
Sidney Gilliat 
A. Lang Brown 



G. W. R. Lines 
Cecil Madden 
Karel Reisz 
George Reith 
George Singleton 
John Terry 
D. M. Thompson 
J. R. Webster 



E. R. Gibbs (Secretary) 

P. R. Easdown (Assistant Secretary) 



APRIL, 1967. 



'Mr Singleton dissents from this recommendation (see para. 164, note 1). 
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APPENDIX 



BODIES AND INDIVIDUALS WHO RESPONDED TO THE INVITATION TO GIVE F.VIDENCE 
Associated Television Limited 
Association for Liberal Education 

Association of Cinematograph, Television and Allied Technicians 

Association of Counties of Cities in Scotland 

Association of County Councils in Scotland 

Association of Education Committees 

Association of Independent Cinemas 

Association of Municipal Corporations 

Border Television Limited 

British Broadcasting Corporation 

British Film Institute 

British Film Producers Association 

British Industrial Film Association 

British Kinematograph, Sound and Television Society 

Central Office of Information 

Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland 

County Councils Association 

Educational Foundation for Visual Aids 

Electrical Trades Union 

Federation of British Film Makers 

Federation of Specialised Film Associations 

Films of Scotland Committee 

Grampian Television Limited 

Granada Television Limited 

Independent Television Authority 

Independent Television Companies Association Limited 

Independent Television News Limited 

Industry Committee 

Inner London Education Authority 

Kinematograph Renters’ Society Limited 

National Film Finance Corporation 

Nuffield Foundation 

Rediffusion Television Limited 

Scottish Film Council 

Screen Writers Guild 
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Society of Film and Television Arts Limited 
Southern Television Limited 
T.W.W. Limited 

Welsh Joint Education Committee 
Westminster College Film Society 



Mr H. J. E. Anscombe, Principal, Harrow Technical College and School of Art 
Mr Alan G. BeU 
Mr John Chittock 

Messrs. John Cole and Keith Coleborn, Joint Principals, Ravensbourne 
College of Art and Design 

Mr Frederic E. Courtney, Principal, Bournemouth and Poole College of Art 
Sit Robin Darwin, Principal, Royal College of Art 
Mr Thorold Dickinson, Senior Lecturer, Slade School of Fine Art 
Mr Robert Dunbar, Principal, London School of Film Technique 
Mr Nicholas Faith 

Mr Tom Hudson, Director of Studies, Cardiff College of Art 
Mr John Maddison 
Mr Stanley Reed 

Dr. J. E. Richardson, Director of Education, The Polytechnic, Regent Street, 
London 

Mr H. H. Shelton, Principal, Hornsey College of Art 

Professor G. W. G. Wickham, Department of Drama, University of Bristol 

Mr John Wright, Principal, Newport College of Art 

The following made a joint submission to the Committee : — 

Mr. Cedric Blackman 
Mr Alan Lovell 
Mr Douglas Lowndes 
Mr Paddy Whannel 
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FOREWORD 



I am very grateful to Professor Lord Lloyd and his Committee for this 
thoughtful Report. Its early publication has been arranged so that all those 
interested in its recommendations can express their views before any Government 
decisions are taken. 



JUNE, 1967. 



JENNIE LEE 
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